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CALENDAR FOR JULY. \plants, French marygold, marvel of Peru, and 
“Then came JuLy, boiling like to fire, ‘roses and lilies. So the woods and groves _pro- 
_Tantae his. garments he had cast away ; duce new flowers, and the roadsides are orna- 
a ar be aos ee teiebey : mented with the blue-bell and other gay blossoms 
* * * 8 tee * to gladden the traveller’s eye. 
SE POs hace 6, hp, ond by Me ile, Before the month closes, the rye will be yellow 


Under his belt, he bore a sickle circling wide.” fe * ° 
: ‘ssid ready for the sickle.. The ‘‘oats will whiten 


ree eas seems P| apace, and quiver, each individual grain on its 
portant crop is gathered. There hg r “a yond vd poet a4 
: 2. : jair.”’ e wheat an ey assume & green 
J a aaa x the collecting of while their swelling ears bow before every breeze 
this delightful harvest which in-| + blows over them, ‘There is a beautiful 
spires animation and pleasant/ adaptation of things to-each other, and of partic- 


emotions in all. The mowers, | . 
, 4 é ular things to the whole. 
the spreaders and the rakers, in their white shirts, es ‘ 





make the landscape:a most lively scene, while When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

the sweet odors ofithe drying blossoms come to| And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

the senses upon every breath. From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mend; 
How the farm has filled up—what a fulness That fe the grpoeapyer'e-” ota fins 

there is all about'the homestead. ‘The fences arc| 5 all the lower orders of creation live their lit- 


half hidden in the spires of the ripening red-top,|“° life in joy, happy in the adaptation of their 
the heads of the herds-grass, and sweet blossoms hal ‘its and wants to the condition of things about 
the red clover. .How your neighbor’s house is|"°™- Some pour forth their melodies before 


hidden from view by the thick foliage of the old|‘!¢ 8¥2 streaks the enst.in the early morning ; 


apple trees, the stately ash and the drooping elm. °°™¢ chirp and sing in-the hot.and fervid noon, 
Honeysuckles of ;varied hues and odors twine °°“ others utter their plaintive notes In the cool 
around the pillarsof the piazza, or climb ki: ind sombre evening. The farm is full of. profita- 
over the’ lattice of the old porch to shut out ' teachings to every reflecting mind. 
noontide sun. ‘‘The woods and groves have d (hough late in starting, vegetation has had & 
ened into one impervious mass of sober uni pid growth, and\now the-crops generally, look 
green, and having for awhile ceased to ex |. Without much more rain, the grass ¢rop 
the more active functions of the spring, ar \l be, at least am average one, and so will the 
ing from their labors,in that state of ‘wis \l grains, though rye, perhaps, may not be as 
siveness’ which we, in virtue of our infinite]; y a8 for two or three years past. 
er wisdom, know so little how to enjoy.”’ rn looks well—it has had a good color. from 
How appropriately is every thing order tart. But guano and.the crows havye.been 
heat is now greater than in any other mon ually destructive upon it; much now. will de- 
at the moment when it is most wanted to | upon the heat of the season, and upon 
of our most important érops. But fervi cinc.—Many persons continue to throw up 
the days, nature is still lavishing her fa about the eorn, aad even upon quite dry soils. 
besides the flowers of last. month, there mode of cultivation may anawer on low lands, 


the candy tuft, the catch-fly, colambi: 


e cannot believe it a good one, on such land 
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as is 
whether the Indians hilled their corn before the 
English cultivated it among them! A proper hoe- 
ing of the corn must not be neglected, during the 


early part of haying. Keep the ground clear of 


weeds, and the surface in such fine tilth as to re- 
ceive the greatest benefit from the sun, rain and 
dews. 

Hayinc.—Do not delay this work too long. By 


selecting a field here and there, or even a part of| 


a field, that has come into fit condition to be cut, 
you will gain in the excellence of the fodder, far 
more than the loss will be of cutting in small par- 
eels. Do not make the hay too much. In a 
bright, hot, July day, herds grass or red top, cut 
early in the morning, spread evenly and frequent- 
ly stirred, can be made sufficiently in one day, to 
keep sweet and perfectly well through the winter. 


The juices are fairly burnt out of a great deal of 


hay, and it is carried to the barn so wiry and hard 
that the cattle eat the leaves and refuse the rest. 
A little salt may be added to hay with advan- 
tage. 

Harvestinc Grain.—The cutting of wheat, 
barley, rye, and oats, is often delayed too long, 
and the loss arising from it is in several ways. 
By carly cutting, 

1. It will not fall out and be lost upon the 
ground. 

2. The grain cut early will make more bread, 
and the color will be more delicate. 

3. You prevent an unnecessary exhaustion 
of the soil—for after the stem reaches a certain 
state, if nutriment is gathered by it, it is not con- 
veyed to the grain. And, 

4. The straw will be altogether better, whether 
it is to be used for fodder or domestic purposes. 
Whenever the straw becomes dry its action upon 
the grain has probably ceased. But is it not too 
long to wait until the whole stem is dry? The 
stem is smallest directly under the head, and 
when that part is dead the crop may be harvest- 
ed, and will produce the greatest weight of grain. 

Turnips.—Where the peas, potatoes and other 
early crops have been taken off, put in ruta bagas, 
and later in the month the flat turnip. 

Caspacrs.—Cabbages for late crops may be 
set. 

MELons, squashes, cucumbers, and all the gar- 
den plants, should be kept clean and carefully 


tended every way. It will not be too late to put! ter 


in melons and cucumbers for pickles early in this 

month. Celery may be planted out in trenches. 
Szzps.—Collect all seeds as fast as they come to 

maturity. 





Limz.—To receive the greatest benefit from lime, 


it must be kept as near the surface-as 


it 


generally used for the crop. Is it knownjti 


kept. ible. 
The reason is this : its weight and minuteness giv 
a tendency to sink ; and after a few years of cul- 


low the reach of the common plow, the s 

plow will prolong its effect, by enabling the a 

osphere and the roots of plants to penetrate the 
‘1 likewise. 





‘Q, tell me, mother,” said a fair young child, 
As he gazed with his earnest eyes, 
‘Who made this flower? What painted it so? 
What gave to it that deep rich glow, 
"Like the blue of the beautiful skies ?” 


“He who made that flower, my darling boy, 
Who maketh the thunders roll ; 

He made the earth, the sky, the sea, 

The flower, the fruit, the leaf, the tree, 
And gave to thee thy soul. : 


“Ts His home, dear mother, that souchern land, 
Where the perfumed breezes play— 
Where the gorgeous birds, with golden wing, 
Make bright the never changing spring 
In bowers that are ever gay ?”’ 


“His home, my child, is beyond the skies, 
A paradise of flowers, 

Where little children—angels there— 

Paint those flowers so bright and fair, 
And bring them to this land of ours.” 


‘), how I wish that home were mine, 
And you were with me too ; 

I would paint a wreath so strangely fair 

And twine it, mother, for you to wear— 
A crown of heaven’s own hue !” 





BUTTER. 

Not one pound in five of the butter sold in the 
market is fit for human food. Buttermakers should 
remember these few short rules : 

The newer and sweeter the cream, the sweeter 
and higher flavored will be the butter. _ 

The air must be fresh and pure in the room or 
cellar where the milk is set. 

The cream should not remain on the milk over , 
thirty-six hours. 

Keep the cream in tin pails, or stone pots, into 
which put a spoonful of salt at the beginning, 
then stir the cream lightly each morning and eve- 
ning: this will prevent it from moulding or sour- 
ing. 

Churn as often as oncea week, and as m 
oftener as circumstances will permit. 

Upon churning, add the cream upon all the 
milk in the dairy. 

Use nearly an ounce of salt to a pound of but- 


Work the butter over twice, to free it from the 
buttermilk and brine, before lumping and pack- 
ing. 

Be sure that it is entirely free from every par- 
ticle of buttermilk, or coagulated milk, and it 
will keep sweet as long as desired. dil 9 

In Scotland, asyphon is sometimes 
in a the milk g | the cream, instead of 
skizaming the pans. 
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HOEING. 

As the season for and 
hand, a few words hak ene eects 
deemed out of " 

So far as the hoeing of corn is conc: 
correct ideas and practices have bee: 
adopted within the p ten years, and 
now see in a cornfield, any other than 
flat hill, if any hill at all; but with 
other hoed crops, such as beans, hops a: 
ly potatoes, so far as my observation ex 
same high conical hills are still ma 
them as were made thirty or forty yea 
Now I readily admit that there may b: 
when such shaped hills may be beneficia 
ful, such for instance as in low, clayey « 
to overflow in heavy showers (though 
selfiom planted,) but the trouble lies in 
ing these exceptions, and we therefore 
farmers who still adhere to the old pr: 





thigh hilling, do so to all their differe 


crops and on all kinds of soils. This I b: 

be a ¢ mistake, and those who have di: 

ued the practice with their corn, believe t! 
rive great advantages from the change, es} 
in dry seasons, obtaining much larger cro 
leaving the fields in much better conditio or 
plowing the coming spring, saving the la’ of 


are 


. splitting the hills, as it is termed. 


Seeing now the advantage to corn,of not ill- 
ing, why should not the intelligent farmers ush 
their investigations a step farther and inqui e if 
the same practice cannot be extended to the pota- 
to. But I anticipate in the outset that an objec- 
tion may be raised in the case of the potatoes, 
and that it may be u that it is positively nec- 
essary that it should be earthed up in order that 
room be furnished for the tubers to form; but 
what evidence have we of thist So when the 
subject of not hilling corn was first agitated, it 
was urged that it was necessary in order thatnew 
sets of roots might be formed to brace up the 
plant when it attained its full height, and prevent 
its blowing over, but upon trial and investiga- 
tion it was discovered that these roots were mere- 
ly the result of hilling up, and farther, that corn 
not thus hilled up and thus supported by new 
roots, stood equally as well the assaults of wind 
and storm, and the practice of high hilling was 


discarded as eminently injurious by shedding off] 


the rains from the roots and exposing a much 
larger surface to the sun’s rays for evaporation 
during the heats of summer. 

Now might it not prove upon investigation that 
the potato might do equally as well, and even bet- 
ter, without any hilling at all? In the discussions 
upon the subject of hilling corn, it was with 
much pertinency asked, if nature had not pro- 
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8 level, you will be saved the mortifiea- 
ae ee em wilt deh oe. 
ought. ¢ again it ma asu 
the cxaminaiion the plate root and stalk, 
is found there a oo us aoe of roots 
ove the original, evident lu 
D, therefore the amount of ae are ‘Leeel 
ad consequently the tubers. To this I would 
nswer, that it isby no means certain that the 
riginal or lower roots would not have produced 
s many tubers, and /arger ones, if left to the eyi- 
lent course of nature. What would be the most 
1atural inference to draw from the fact, that af- 
ver the potato plant is fairly up and its roots well 
leveloped, it is earthed up and its first roots laid 
below the benign influence of light and air? 
Would it not be, that it would tax the energies of 
the plant, to again produce and throw out anew 
series of roots, and thus lessen the supply of nour- 
ishment to the original ones! 1t certainly so 
seems to me, and it is perfectly evident to my mind 


,|that the true course to pursue in raising potatoes 
_|is, to spread the manure upon the surface and 
_|turn it well under with the. plow, and then fur- 


row for the crop from three to four inches deep ; 
drop the seed in the bottom of the furrow with a 
little ashes and plaster; cover two inches; run 
the cultivator between the rows in hoeing, and 
finish the cultivation with leaying the ground per- 
fectly level. This course in all ordinary seagons 
would insure the crop against drought, and t 
in ae ground (which by the way 
never be planted with the fee during the prev- 
alence of the rot,) would, I believe, insure a t- 
er crop than with the present tice of hilling. 
The practice of making high hills I believe is 
still kept up in the cultivation of hops, and to this 
may we not attribute the short crops that oceur 
occasionally, as they are more lly raised on 
light loam or sandy soils? I think the subject 
should attract attention, and experiments should | 
be instituted to test the weather. 
Milford, May 20, 1854. H. A. Damizts. 
Farmer and Visitor. 





For the New Engiend Farmer. 


CHEAP EXPERIMENT IN DECOMPOS- 
ING BONES. 


In the Monthly Farmer for April, 186, 
there appeared an article from the pen of James 
Ricuarpson, Jr., under the above caption. After 
speaking of the former waste of bones and of their 
being at last broaaht into use as an article of ma- 
nure, and the difficulty attending their decompo- 
sition, by being ground or dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, he adds, ‘‘without alluding to other experi- 
ments, in regard to dissolving bones in strong lye, 


vided a way to support a stalk of corn against|&c.—that have been partially successful, I pur- 


an attack of wind, without recourse to art, and 


may it not be asked with as much pertinacity, if}an experiment madeon a sma 


pose here, in as few words as pose, + Seer 
e, with bones 


nature has not provided a way to produce the tu-|and horse manure, that may lead the reader to 


ber of the 


in earthing up 
and a ter ¢ 
crease 


ce forex 


tato plant without recourse to an|still further experiments, and at length end in 
artificial hill or mound around the plant But/some practical result.”” He then goes on to 
I am aware that it may be still further urged, that|gcribe the experiment, informing us that it 
tatoes you give them more room|made by a soap manufacturer. 

ion, and thus in- 


a EF 


As to the experiment of decomposing or 
boiling in 


eir size; but to this I would say, just aoeing bones to a powder by boilix ‘strong 
plow your ground deep and well, pulverize your|lye,”’ I know that it will do the job in a few hours, 
soil, and your potato will find ample room to ex-|for I have done it.” The time oceu was about 
pand between the hills and rows, and by keeping!four hours, stirring occasionally. Iam now try- 


used to 
stead of 
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ing an experiment of decomposing them in lye 
without boiling, and you shall know the prt 
Tt seems that Mr. Willis, the conductor of 
the experiment alluded to, is a ‘‘soap manufac- 
turer,’’ so that without doubt the bones he used 
had been boiled in ‘‘strong lye’’ sufficiently to de- 
prive them of all their animal matter, thereby 
rendering them so brittle that they might have 
been pounded up without much difficulty. Hence 
‘‘strong lye’’ had much to do with their decom- 
position. Gypsum should be mixed with bones 
the bones are 
S. Tenney. 


HABITS OF INSECTS. 

Small as the subject may appear to persons 
whose minds have not been | es that’ direc. 
tion, the study of insect life and of the habits and 
character of the numerous verieties and families 
of insects which infest our fruit trees, farms, and 
gardens, is intensely interesting, and when once 
entered upon, leads to a kind of knowledge which 
may be turned to practical account in the man- 
agement of the farm or garden. 

The insects injurious to vegetation are some of 
them so destructive in their habits as to bea great 
pest to the farmer. To guard against their rav- 
ages and prevent the serious injury if not the total 
destruction of our crops, requires in some instances 
a full knowledge of the habits and of the laws of; 
ingect life, a knowledge which very few farmers 


and lye, to retain the ammonia, if 
resh. 





A few men in this country have directed their 
attention to these subjects, and have given to the 
world the benefit of their researches. 
among these is Dr. Harris, of Massachusetts, whose 
book is regarded as a standard work upon insects, 
a work from which a vast amount of practical in- 
formation may be gained. 


To show the intimate knowledge which may be 
acquired of the habits of the insects which infest 
our orchards and gardens, we copy from Dr. Har- 
ris’s work the following account of the Aphis or 
plant lice, and of the intimacy subsisting between 
them and the ant.—New York Farmer. 


‘The genus to which plant lice belong is called 
aphis, from a Greek word which signifies to 
exhaust. The following are the principal char- 
acteristics by which they may be distinguished 
from other insects. Their bodies are short, oval, 
and soft, and are furnished at the hinder extremi- 
ty with two little tubes, knobs, or pores, from 
which exude almost constantly minute drops of a 
fluid as sweet as honey; their heads are small, 
their beaks are very long and tubular, their eyes 
are gobular, but they have not eyelets, their an- 
tennze are Jong and usually taper toward the ex- 
tremity, and their legs are also very long and 
slender, and there are only two joints to their feet. 
Their upper are nearly twice as large as the lower 
Wings, are longer than the body, are gradually 
widened toward the extremity, and are nearly 
triangular ; they are almost vertical when at rest, 
wad gover the body above like a very sharp-ridged 
roof. 

* 


* * * * * 


“Plant lice seem: to love society, and often herd 
together in denss masses, each one remainin 
fixed to the plant by means of its long tubular 


Prominent) 





beak; and they rarely change their p till 


they have exhausted the part first attacked. The 
attitudes and manners of these little creatures arc 
exceedingly amusing. When disturbed, like'res- 
tive horses, they begin to kick and sprawlin a 
most ludicrous manner. They may be seen, at 
times, suspended by their beaks alone, and throw- 
ing. up their legs as if in a high frolic, but too 
much engaged in sucking, to withdraw their 
beaks. As they take in great quantities of sap, 
they would soon become gorged if they did not 
get rid of the superabundant fluid through the 
two little tabes or pores at-the extremity of their 
bodies. When one of them gets running over full, 
it seems to communicate:its un sensations, by 
a kind of animal magnetism to the whole flock, 
upon which they all, with one aveord, jerk ‘up- 
ward their bodies, and eject. a shower of the“hon- 
eyed fluid. The leaves and bark of plants: much 
infested by these insects are often completel 
sprinkled over with drops of thissticky fal, 
which, on drying, becomes dark-colored, and 

uy disfigure the plant. This —— has 
a enominated honey-dew ; but there is anoth- 
er somewhat similar production observable on 
plants, after very dry weather, which has received 
the same name and consists of an extravasation or 
oozing of the sap from the leaves. We are often 
apprised of the presence of plant lice on plants 
growing in the open air, by the ants ascending 
and descending the stem. By observing the mo- 
tions of the latter, we soon ascertain that the 
sweet fluid discharged by the lice is the object of 
these visits. The stems swarm with slim and hun- 
gry ants running upward, and others lazily de- 
scending with their bellies filled almost to t- 
ing. Whenarrivedin the immediate vicinity of 
the plant lice, they greedily wipe up the sweet 
uid which has distilled from them, and when 
this fails, they station themselves among the lice 
and catch the drops as they fall. The lice donot 
seem the least annoyed by the ants, but live on 
the best possible terms with them; and, on the 
other hand, the ants, though unsparing of other 
insects weaker than themselves, upon which they 
frequently prey, treat the plant lice with the ut- 
most gentleness, caressing them with their anten- 
nz, and apparently inviting them to give out the — 
fluid by patting their sides. Nor are the licein- 
attentive to these solicitations, when in a state to 
gratify the ants, for whoss sake they not only 
seem to shorten the periods of the discharge, but 
actually yield the Raid when thus ~ A 
single louse has been known to give it drop by 
drop successively toa number of ants that were 
waiting anxiously to receive it. When the plant 
lice cast their skins, the ants instantly remove the 
latter, nor will they allow any dirt or rubbish to 
remain on or aboutthem. They even jeer them 
from their enemies, and run about them in the 
hot sunshine to drive away the little ichnowmon 
flies that are forever hovering near to deposit their 
eggs in their bodies.’’ 





How toe Wortp was Mapz.—If you want 
to know how the world was made, look into a 
basin of dirty water—your wash bow! for example. 
See the thin particles ‘of matter gradually come 
together by mutual attraction, and then, hang 
suspended in the watery element, or sink to the 
bottom. Each particle is instinct with a sort of 
life or force, which impels it to seek out some 
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other substance, and by continual accretion thus 
build up a little world of matter. This as soon 
as the aqueous fluid disappears becomes dry land or 
earth, and afterwards rgoes various ‘igneous 
¢ . How thismatter originated is another 
thing a long way antecedent to its formation into 
existing shapes. Many of the ancients held it to 
be eternal; but the first verse of Genesis settles 
that matter, and informs us that it was God who 
created it. This probably is the sum of all we 
shall ever know upon the subject.— Maine Farmer. 





HAY AND HAY-MAKING. 
Dr. Hotaes, of the Maine Farmer, very truly 
remarks in relation to this subject, that 
“The grass crop is one of the most important, 


if not the most important of all to the farmer, and 
the making or curing the is an operation 


is true, increase somewhat in bulk after inflores: 
cence, but with the majority of plants used for 
hay, the development of the are eters, th 
sufficient accuracy, the attainment of their mazi- 
mum excellence, and the time when they midy 
perhaps be most economically cut. The article 
above quoted says :— 
“To get at the most proper time for cutting, let 
us inquire what rule the gatherer of herbs : 
in filling his medicine chest, or the distiller his. 
plants. In collecting herbs and plants, they cut 
them as soon as they come into flower. At 
pane they contain all their useful qualities, and 
y cutting at this period they secure the co 
quantity of oil; but herbs that are cut at i pe- 
riod a | dried in the san, lose much more of their 


if dried in theshade. Plants of all sorts, if 


invigorati and essential qualities than itd do 


upon which turns, after all, much of the value of|4te cutin full vigor, and afterward carefully dried, 


theerop. A short growth, if well prepared, is 
more valuable than an abundant: ofie spoiled by 
an improper management in making.’’ 

The hay crop may well be considered as one of 
great importance to the agriculturist, being one 
of the principal products of the farm, and the one 
on which he relies for the sustenance of his live 
stock during winter, and a considerable portion 
of the fall and spring. - 

Yet while all concur in regarding this crop as 
of prime consequence, there are but very few, 
comparatively speaking, who adopt the same 
modes of cutting and preserving it. We know, 


without any waste of their natural juices, eithér 
by bleaching with rain or evaporatiog in the sun, 
contain a quantity of nourishing matter nearl 
double what they do when allowed to attain their 
full growth and make some progress toward de- 
cay. When mowing is delayed, as it very frequent- 
ly is, till an advanced period of the season, when 
plants have not only reached their ultimate 
growth, but begin to decay, this description of 
erbage must become tasteless, dry, tough, and 
less nourishing. Also over care in drying in the 
hot sun, by bleaching the juices of the ea 
grasses, must produce:a similar kind of fodder,’ 
In curing clover hay, the principal value of 
which consists in the hieads and foliage, we have 


indeed, of no subject embraced in the routine of|observed, that when cut early and cured in “grass 


agricultural engrossments, on which there is ex- 
tant a greater discrepancy of opinion and pras- 
tice. Itis important that some general system 


cock,’’ as it is called, the hay possessed a much 
more brilliant and beautiful appearance thanthe 
same quality of grass, cut at the same time, and 


should be adopted as well in the management of|cured in the openair,or under a free exposure of- 


this crop as in that of grain, at least so far as re- 
gards the time and manner of cutting and secur- 
ing the product. A late writer,in some judicious 
reflections upon the importance of this crop, and 
the modes of curing it says :—*‘That mode which 
will secure as much of the natural juices as possi- 
ble, and in the cheapest practicable manner, is 
the one I have endeavored to attain. Counting 
nothing for board and team, we do not pay out 
$1,00 per acre for cutting and securing our hay, 
at an average of one and a half tons per acre. In 
this section of the country the lands are princi- 


_ pally of clay, and are quite-free from stones. We 


lose ten times more out of hay by cutting too 
late than tooearly. Many let their clover and 


ten for a protracted period to thesun. . By cut- 
ting this grass when the crop is in full blossom, 
allowing it to remain in the swath the first’ day 
after mowing, till nearly night, and then turning 
it carefully with a fork soas to expose a fresh and 
unwilted surface to the night dews, and cocking it 
in the afternoon of the second day, in small com- 
pact cocks, of about eighty pounds unmade hay, 
to the cock, it will make evenly and page te 
and may be pitched and even trodden down” 

mow without being deprived of its heads or finer 
leayes. The color will be a most beautiful green, 
and the flowers will be almost as fresh in color 
as when cut. After cocking, let the weather be 
fair or foul, no opening or turning, (anless in ease 


herds-grass stand till the seeds are ripe, and ofjof a protracted storm) of the ‘‘grass cocks” 


consequence the stems become hard and wiry; a 
good share of the leaves have changed to a brown- 
ish state, and the natural sap has left the plant.” 

Incutting most, perhaps all kinds of grass, we 
think that the proper period is that, when the 
whole system having attained its maximum devel- 
opment, the flowers have unfolded, and when 
there is a large flow of rich and saccharine juice 


should be allowed. It is unnecessary, as the hay 
will ‘‘cure’’ completely through, and the outside, 
when saturated with water, will soon dry off, 
and effect no harm whatever to the hay. You 
will never see mouldy hay, if this method is adop- 
ted, in “‘making”’ or curing it. In forming grass 
cocks, the fork is preferable to the rake, which is 
of service only in gathering up the scatterings, 





in the stalks and leaves. Some species of grass, it'and regulating the size and shape of the covks. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
MONTHLY FARMER FOR JUNE. 


It is so difficult for me to find time even to jot 
down a few thoughts suggested by reading the 
Farmer, that I often wonder how others have 
leisure to write as muchas they do. But the fact 
is, I suppose, that ‘‘Many hands make light 
work.”’ Here in the number for the busy month 
of June, is alarger list of original communications 
than is usual for the more leisure seasons; and, 
as will be seen, a very wide variety of subjects are 
discussed, in a brief, pithy, farmer-like style. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS—only. 


e)ecvcscccccccsess Small Potatoes for Seed— Wheat. 

eo ccocvccccocecese History of Birds of New England. 

Me.) cccvcccccccece Hen Manure. 

M, (MS.).-.seeeeee Best Apples to Raise. 

(MSB.)..cccerccees Biography of a Gardener. 

Jocccccccesccosece Seeding with Barley. 

Je cccceccccccccccccs Plows and Plowing. 

ler, (N. H1.).....0- Milch Cows. 

ebevcccccccedcosce Farming in New England. 

ME, (Vb.).cccccovccee Making Maple Sugar. 

Reader, (M&.)....c.+s.eseee Monthly Fagmer for April. 
rown, Ms.) poccesccace sess Great Yield of Butter. 

. N., Green Corn for Cows. 

. B. Greene, (Vt.).....e0e0+ Yellow Locust Trees. 
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CMS.) .0. ce cccccccccccees Extravagant Prices for Stock. 
9 CMB.) eccccccccccccces Seeding Land for Grass. 
pe cccccccctcccscocs cee Experiments. 
b pees covccccececccoseos Cooked and Uncooked Food. 
- ie see ---Great oxen,cows, sheep, pigs and 

, .++Flowers and Birds. (Women. 
¢ Bocccccccccccccce The Season—Frozen Trees. 

a IE, (Che). coccccses Manures. 
pPocccccbecceccoccos Breaking Steers. 
e)ececcccecccssecees Middlesex Agricultural Society. 
p poco cv ccccceccccscecens Shall I engage in Farming ? 
Ms. Why docattle eat Horse Manure? 
. French, (N. H.)...... A Lesson on Guano. 
8. Fletcher, (Vt.).....+- Account of their Farm. 
. Copeland, (Ms.)....+.+++ Flower Garden. 
lerce, (Can.)...cccccoesees High Price of Beef. 
CBBB.)..ccccescccccece Profits of Farming. 
SECC Fertilizers. 
8. Benny, (Me.)....0..ccccecees The Season. 
Mrs. 8. Pierce, (Vt.)...e+.eee+- Mixing Butter. 
A Reader, (MS.)......ceseeeess Monthly Farmer for May. 
Seven or eight others Make inquiries and suggestions, 
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Which, by the way, with the replies of the Ed-|be 


itor, are usually among the most instructive por- 
tion of the whole paper. 

Here then we have almost as many different 
writers as there are pages in the Farmer, without 
taking into the account the usual variety of Edi- 
torial and Selected articles. To me, thisis a most 
encouraging feature of the times, as well as of the 
Farmer. To those who believe that the facts 
which are to constitute an American System of 
Scientific Agriculture, are to come up from the 
broad fields of Practice, the labors of these cor- 
respondents, who are experimenting, observing, 
inquiring, in all parts of our diversified country, 
have a value and importance much greater than 
they can have with those who believe that these 
facts are to come down from Colleges, State Farms, 
or Chemical Laboratories. These working, think- 
ing, men,—stationed on our hills and in our val- 
leys, on the sandy ape and on the cloddy clay, 
on the worn-out soils of the East and on the new 
soils of the West ; operating in almost every cii- 
mate, from a tropical to a polar one, and engaged 
on productions as diversified as their circumstances 
are various,—even if they are not actually build- 
ing up a ‘‘Science,’’ certainly are doing much 
to make agricultural publications valuable, by 
their interchange of experience, practice and re- 
sults, however simple each one’s record may ap- 
pear to himself. Send on your communications 





then,—give us your failures as well as your tri- 
umphs; your disappointments as well as suc- 
cesses—there is room for them all in the columns 
of the Farmer. Here you speak, first, to 2 multi- 
tude of ‘*Weekly’”’ readers of a newspaper, and 
then neatly done up in book-form, ‘lettered and 
gilded,’’ your productions appear on the shelves of 
agricultural libraries, throughout the country, to 
instruct and amuse generations yet unborn, as 
well as the men of your own time. 


The foregoing list of original contributors, how- 


ever, comprise only about one-half of the whole 
number of articles which make up this number 
of the Monthly Farmer. a the more strik- 
ing of which, are the pictures of farmer Slack and 
farmer Thyift; pictures too true for mero fun, 
for who has not seen the original of Farmer Slack ? 
But it is not my intention to give even an index of 
the contents of this number. 

I have a word or two for “‘B.,”’ who asks, ap- 
parently in good faith, ‘*Shall I engage in Farm- 
ing?’ This depends, my good sir, on yore 
If you wish for our advice, please stand out, so 
that we may have alook at you. Are your shoul- 
ders broad and your back strong, or do you pride 
yourself on small gloves and narrow boots? 
you stand heat like a salamander and cold like a 
seal, or must you carry an umbrella in dog-days 
and a foot-stove in Winter? Are your sinews 
hardened by out-door labor, or enervated by in- 
door confinement? Did you earn your “eight 
hundred dollars’ by hard Caoeies, or did it ‘‘fall’’ 
to you? Can you work fifteen hours a day in 
hay-time, or are you President of a ten-hour con- 
vention? Are you willing to eat and use the poor- 
est, so as to sell the best, or must you be served 
first in all good things? Have you learned the 
trade of farming, or do you think it comes by na- 
ture and cattle-show addresses? And, lastly, how 
is it with your “‘woman?’’ Willshe, like the one 
described on page 259 of this month’s Farmer, 


“Up in the early morning ; just at the peep of day, 
Straining the milk in the dairy, turning the cows away, 
Feeding the geese and turkeys, making the pumpkin pies, 
Jogging the little one’s cradle, driving away the flies ?”” 


or would a loose cow frighten her out of her wits, 
and @ puil of water be too much for her strength! 
Doesshe glory rather in spending five dollars,thanin 
saving five cents? Answer these question satisfac- 
torily to yourself, before you take any body’s ad- 
vice to ‘‘engage in farming,’’ or you may find the 
acclimating process rather severe for your nerves. 
Mr. French gives us a capital article, headed 
‘* Stick to the Farm,’’~-an article that ought to 
be put ina frame and hung up in every farm- 
house in the country,—but there is a great differ- 
ence between advising to ‘‘Stick to the Farm,” 
and recommending every agricultural dreamer to 
“engage in farming,’’ without regard to his fit- 
ness for the business. The farm is a “i nur- 
= of ne for other professions in life, but at 
villagesand city boys and girls are poor sprou 

put out on the far —terd ef hot-bod plantsy that 
cannot standsthe rough influences of out-door life. 
When merchants, mechanics or professional men, 
or their sons, conclude to turn farmers, I advise 
them to try the business at first, as apprentices or 
‘hired men;” if they find they have stamina 
enough to work out the whole season, and shrewd- 
ness enough to lay up a hundred dollars a year 
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from their then they may reasonably think 
of setting-up for themselves; and it will matter 
little what of Massachusetts, or of the Union, 


they locate in,—such farmers-prosper everywhere. 
. : Pea READER. 


Winchester, June, 1854. 





SCRAPING AND WASHING TREES. 

We have read the whole report alluded to be- 
low, and believe it well calculated to arrest some 
of the outrages against nature, so common, par- 
ticularly in cities. Mr. Copgianp is an enthusi- 
ast in his profession, but his ‘‘zeal is according to 
_ knowledge,”’ and we look for many a reform to 
take place through his instrumentality. We wish 
we could spare room for the whole report, but as 
we cannot, the condensing pen of Professor Nasu, 
of the Conn. Valley Farmer, will give the reader 
its general outlines. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has 
published a report made to it by a committee a 
pointed to inquire into ‘‘the uses and abuses of the 
practice of scraping and washing trees.’’ The 
conclusions arrived at are so diametrically Pa 
to the prevalent opinion and practice, and see 
at the same time so well supported by arguments, 
that we need no apology for publishing the resolu- 
tions in which those conclusions are contained, 
though we do not endorse everything contained in 
the report. 

The resolves referred to are as follows : 

‘‘That, whereas it isa common custom to scrape 
off the outside bark of fruit and ornamental trees, 
and wash and plaster them with lime and other 

reparations, in the hope of benefiting the trees 

y the destruction of parasites and insects injuri- 
ous to vegetation, and of improving their general 
appearance, the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety do hereby resolve, for reasons which have 
been stated, that we consider this practice of no 
benefit to the trec, from its inability to affect the 
majority of the insects which are really injurious; 
and unnecessary in the case of lichens and mosses, 
_ they being not the cause buf the consequence of 
disease and decay, and a positive violation of the 
laws of vegetable physiology, and consequently an 
injury to all trees, (but to sueainnael ones in 
particular,) to an incalculable amount. 

2d. That lichens and mosses, in a healthy 
state of the tree, are, so far as can be ascertained 
no injury to the bark, but from their varied colors, 
form one of its chiefest ornaments. Any o 
tions for their removal are to be scrupulously 
avoided and reprehended. 

3d. That as strict inquiry has shown that bark 
lice, woolly — and some borers. do lay their 
eggs and hatch their young upon the bark of a 
ples, pears, peaches and maples near the ground, 
and in the forks of the branches, a gentle rubbin 
with some pliable but stiff wire or other brus 
on the parts affected, to be followed by a washing 
with weak, soap, or whale oil soap, cals, is desira- 
ble, and will be of benefit when a careful exami- 
nation shall have shown that the eggs are deposit- 
ed upon any tree in question, but that this pro- 
cess 18 unnecessary and uneconomical when the 


presence of the enemy has not been most clearly 
proved.”’ . 


m|and absurdity. Mr. 





ee moe eww are to Semen one 
of them irected against all alkaline prepa- 
rations : on to trees. i 
These conclusions are endorsed by Geo. B. Em- 
erson, the learned author of the of Massa- 
chusetts, and by Mr. Tuckerman, who has made 
the subject of lichens his particular study. They 
are, moreover supported by many ar ts, 
drawn from practice, experiment, and an- 
alogy but we have not space to enter upon these. 
e report is drawn up by R. Morris + tome 
a gentleman who has os ge the occupation of a 
landscape gardener, which we take to mean the 
tasteful arrangement of grounds. At any rate, 
we observe that he has been employed to lay out 
the grounds around the new Insane asylum at 
Taunton, and the Reform School at Westboro’. 
We should have said that this profession was not 
as yet likely to thrive in this coun If it does 
so we shall be only too glad, asit will indicate an 
increased culture of taste, a quality which anfor- 
tunately is by no means so often displayed in this 
country as could be desired. Very many a te 
a tasteful thing when they see it, but "a ew can 
make anything tasteful themselves. is is es- 
pecially true in ornamental ening, where or- 
nament is too often only another name for caprice 
opeland seems to us to be 
starting in the right way, for in his report he pro- 
tests most strenuously inst torturing nature, 
urging on the other hand that she be followed and 
imitated.—Conn. Valley Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MEADOW MUD AND LIME. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have an inexhaustible bed of 
muck on my farm, which I have used more or less 
in the raw state forgsome time, and have not re- 
ceived much benefit from it, excepting what has 
been carried into the yard or stable. As near as 
[ can describe it, it is ‘‘decayed tion.’’ Now 
what I want to know is this, can I by mixing lime 
with it, make a compost that will produce a rk. 
of corn, rye, oats, or grass, without the aid o 
other manures? (a. 

The land which I wish to use it on, is yellow 
loam and slate stone soil. How much lime to the 
load, and how much muck to the acre. 

Thetford, Vt., 1854. Youne Farmer. 


Remarxs.—(a.) There is more difficulty in an- 
swering the above query, than the inquirer is 
probably aware of. The ‘yellow loam and slate 
stone soil,’’ may be highly calcareous, or it may 
abound in alkalies, and must be treated as one or 
the other prevails. If effervescence takes place 
freely upon the application of acids to some of 
the soil, it is a calcareous loam, and the lime 
would scarcely be necessary. But if there were 
no effervescence, the compost of muck, and lime 
would be valuable. But it is at least doubtful, 
whether such a dressing upon your fields would 
give them much permanence of fertility. 

Sup ou experiment upon one acre. Upon 
one iil put 12 loads, of 30 bushels each, of 
muck, and 12 bushels of lime. On another quar- 
ter, add the same amount of muck, and omit the 
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lime. On the third quarter, the same muck and 
12 bushels of unleached ashes, and on the fourth 
quarter not anything, and let us know the result. 
Smuvciair, in his Code of Agriculture, classi- 
fies loamsinto foursorts: 1. Sandy ; 2. Gravelly ; 
3. Clayey ; and 4. Peaty ; but if decomposed slate 
contains a, considerable portion of lime, and much 
of the rémaing portions of the soil are evidently 
of vegetable origin, we do not see why the term 
‘‘ealeareous loam’’ should not be used as well as 
“sandy,” ‘‘gravelly,’’ or ‘“‘clayey’’ loam. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“A HORSE'S FOOT”---AGAIN. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I was struck with the won- 
derful mechanism of the horse’s foot, so minutely 
described in your last issue. No one, of the most 
common observation could read it without being 
instructed, yet this same foot, so necessary to the 
wants of man, is the careless concern of many. 

Now with your permission, I will give you my 
own experience in this matter. I purchased a mare, 
originally sound. Her feet became tender; she 
hada colt. At three years old, her feet became 
tender also. The question arose, did the colt inher- 
it tender feet? Is disease entailed with the brute 
creation? 1 found it for my interest to sell the 
animals. It was painful to drive them on a hard 
road. I then ese a powerful mare, with 
great action. a few months she began to cri 
ple, and showed stiffness in the limbs. I investi- 
gated and sought the cause. She stood on the 
same soft bed occupied by her predecessor, which 
was the same with the colt. This was her ma- 
nure, &c., with straw litter thrown in daily to 
keep her clean. It was sufferéd to remain till 24 
feet deep, then pitched out. It was found to con- 
tain great heat and strongly impregnated with am- 
mona. The hoofs stood in constant contact with 
heat, while the body of the animal was experienc- 
ing the heat of a hot bed while lying down. There 
was no escaping it. ‘The conglusion was, that we 
had ignorantly been manufacturing tender feet, 
and the proof was apparent in this way. I sub- 
stituted a plank floor, washed the legs and feet out 
clean, with cold water, 2 or 3 times a day, which 
retarded the fever in the limbs, and brought a re- 
turning moisture to the hoofs. She soon recovered 
in every respect, which convinced me of the too 
common error in the country of keeping horses on 
& hot manure bed instead of a hard floor. 

From whence comes pinched feet, corns, tender- 
ness, and swellings of the fetlock joints and legs? 
Do not too many cases begin in the pens where the 
colts are wintered, and stand in their filth, with 
occasional littering, for decency’s sake? 

Are not their young, tender feet susceptible 
of disease, and are not many contracted in this 
way! My experience satisfied me, and I was in 
season to Save as sound an animal as ever travelled 
from impending ruin. I could trace no other 
cause. Should this communication meet the eye 
of Doct. Dapp, we should be happy to hear his 
views in regard to it, through your excellent pa- 


per. 

Knowledge upon this subject can do the horse 
yrowing farmers no harm—perhaps, much good. 
Vhat he begins ignorantly to accomplish, is easi- 





ly finished by an unskilful farmer, and a hard, 
cruel driver. Yours truly, RP. 
New York, June 13, 1854. 


Remarxs.—There are few subjects which demand 
the attention of the farmer more than that of the 
proper management of the horse. A good horse, 
sound and kind, one that will work in any har- 
ness,—one that is not skittish, will not stumble, 
kick, overreach or interfere, and that is active in 
the carriage as well as steady on the farm, is now 
considered so valuable by those keeping but one, 
that scareely any price will*induce its owner to 
part with him. Such animals are very rare. The 
practice alluded to by our intelligent and observing 
correspondent, is quite common, and ought to be 
discontinued, and the floor occasionally washed 
with cold water and sprinkled with plaster or weak 
copperas water. —The efforts of Dr. Dapp, a vet- 
erinary surgeon in this city, are calling more at- 
tention to the horse than has been given him here- 
tofore, and we think will have a decided tendeney, 
not only to improvement in the animal himself, 
but in the modes of treating and managing him. 


CORK. 

Cork is es more or less —— — of 
an evergreen oak, grow rinci in in 
and yr countelas beubebir the ediesnennen g 
in English gardens it is only a curiosity. When 
the cork-tree is about fifteen years old, the bark 
has attained a thickness and quality suitable for 
manufacturing pur ; and ~fter stripping, a 
farther growth of eight years produces a second 
crop; and so on at intervals of even ten or twelve 
crops. The bark is stripped from the tree, in 
pieces of two or three inches in thickness of con- 
siderable length, and of such width as to retain 
the curved form of the trunk whence it has been 
stripped. The bark pesler or cutter makes a slit 
in the bark with a knife, perpendicularly from 
the top of the trunk to the bottom ; he makes an- 
other incision parallél to, and at some distance 
from the former; and two shorter horizontal cuts 
at the top and bottom. For stripping off the piece 
thus isolated, he uses a kind of knife with two 
handles and a curved blade. Sometimes after the 
cuts have been made, he leaves the treejto throw 
off the bark by the spontaneous action of the yeg- 
etation within the trunk. The detached pieces - 
are soaked in water, and are placed over a fire 
when nearly dry ; they are, in fact, scorched a lit- 
tle on both sides, and acquire 2 somewhat more 
compact texture by this scorching. In order'to 
get rid of the curvature, and to bring them flat, 
phey are pressed down with weights while yet 

ot. 








To Farmers.—The Hartford Times mentions a 
farmer who took up a fence after it had been 
standing fourteen years, and found some of the 
_ nearly sound, and others rotted off at the 

ttom. Looking for the cause, he discovered 
that the posts which had been inverted from the 
way they grew were solid, and those which had 
been set as they grew wererottedoff. This is egr- 
—- an incident worthy of being noted by our 
farmers. 











CHURNING. 

As the season of butter-making is at hand, it is 
@ proper time to present to the reader whatever 
may facilitate the operation, and at the same 
time save manuallabor. Churning is a laborious 
work even with the best churns, and under the 
most favorable circumstances; and occasionally, 
when the butter is long in coming, it becomes a 
discouraging and vexatious labor and one that se- 
verely taxes the patience. A gentleman extensive- 
ly engaged in dairying in Western New York, 
once informed us that he had long used a ma- 
chine somewhat similar to the one represented 
above, and operated it with a cosset sheep, who 
" came at the call of a whistle and did the churning 
every morning. A large dog, ora child, will also 
answer the purpose well. The machine is now 
made so as to be very light, yet with sufficient 
strength to do the churning of a large dairy, or 
to drive a grindstone, or to be applied to other 
purposes. 

The manufacturers describe it as a simple end- 
less platform, formed upon two india rubber 
straps, with strips of light wood firmly rivetted to 
it. This endless platform is supported bya drum, 
about 12 inches in diameter at each end, and the 
whole so arranged that it can be elevated to any 
angle required by the weight of the dog, or work 
to be done by it. 

It will be seen by the cut that the movement 
produces both the vertical and rotary motion, so 
that it may be applied to the crank or common 
dash churns, or both, at the same time. They may 
be found at the Agricultural Rooms of Messrs. 
Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co.—Price $12,50. 





Frrpine Pouurry.—Professor Gregory of Aber- 
deen, in a letter toa friend, observes :—** As I sup- 


you keep poultry, I may tell you that it has 
Pocn Sectetaiaud that yf you nix with their food a 


sufficient quantity of ells or chalk, which 
they eat greedily, they lay twice or thrice as 
many eggs aa before. A well-fed fowl is disposed 





to lay a large number of eggs, but cannot do so 
without the materials of the shells, however nour- 
ishing in other respects her food may be; indeed, 
a fowl fed on food and water, free from carbonate 
of lime, and not finding any in the soil, or in the 
shape of mortar, which they often eat on the walls, 
would lay no eggs at all with the best willin the 
world.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


PROTECTING PEACH TREES. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the Farmer of last week you 
make a few remarks on peach blossoms ; ask 
if any person ever attempted to protect 
of the peach tree by bringing them togetherin the 
autumn, and covering them with matting or’ pro- 
tecting them in any way otherthan by snow. In 
order to protect peach trees in this manner, it is 
necessary to keep the trees dwarfed by Levey . 
which may easily be done by beginning while the 
trees are small, as it is not the cold, but the’snd- 
den changes in the weather that we wish to pro- 
tect the tree from. The covering need not be 
heavy ; I have covered peach trees in’ the follow- 
ing manner :—take four long sprace 
them round the tree with the tops incli 
top of the tree ; tie the poles be (seo at the top, 
then take someold mats and around the tree 
and make fast tothe poles. Ido not think it’ is 
necessary to cover the trees clear down’ tothe 

ound, but only as far down as the branches. 
The.result of this covering was a good 0 
fruit, whilst the rest of the trees in the 
were barren and fruitless. I think it is! 
leave them open a little at both top 
to admit air in warm weather; the 
fruit that is very ene in oy 
country, it is very important to try’some: 
have a few good Seaches; for good fruit: 

price at all times. ours, ° " 

Swampscott, May 29, 1854: Burraewoop. 





Mixx panacea banat it: from ee. 
ication 0 to very light ly soils, are of- 
Ca mck see ‘Gags may also be much 


improved by the application of sand, and 
p y the app ws bela nado 


whose ** en ts’’ chance 
either amendment, will find early spring the 


time to attend to it. 
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; For the New England Farmer. 
ADVANTAGES‘OF LIVING ON POOR 
LAND. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—What advantage is there in 
having a poor parcel of land for a farm? I will 
try to state the advantages, as I view them, if it 
would afford any amusement or gratify the curios- 
ity of the reader. To live, stay on, or rather get 
a living off of poor land, will call latent faculties 
into activity. Ifthe farmer makes up his mind 
to get his meat, bread and vegetables, by making 
poor land better, his thinking powers will be 
called into exercise to select the best course to be 
pursned to accomplish his purpose. 

Tn the first place, his faculty of skill will be 
called into exercise in order to adopt the best 
method to improve his poor land, then the neces- 
sity of his circumstances will confirm him in the 
habits of industry ; and his wallet, not being very 
highly replenished with cash, will be a practical 
lecture to him on economy, and his ambition to 
accomplish his purpose, will excite his energy to 
action, and hope of reward will prompt him on 
to perseverance and patience ‘‘in well doing’’ to 
the time of harvest. Here we can see faculties 
and talents exhibited and applied to useful pur- 
poses which would have continued smothered in 
the bosoms of the rich, for the want of the com- 
pulsive power of necessity to excite them to ac- 
tion. The young man who is solely dependent 
_— his own efforts and resources, has every fac- 
ulty for self-support called into requisition. The 


great display of mental and physical efforts is 
radi os 


e result of riches and luxury. The 
young man in easy circumstances, whose every 
want is supplied without any of his own exer- 
tions, has nothing to arouse or call his native fac- 
ulties into exercise which have been in a dormant 
state, and till necessity is forced upon him, the 
will continue to sleep; he is educated to suc 
numberless wants that it would be impossible to 
have them —- from the products of a poor 
land farm. Would the inhabitants of New Eng. 
land have probably been more intelligent, ener- 
getic, industrious, persevering, enterprising, vir- 
tuous or even more wealthy had their soil rivalled 
that of the mighty and far-renowned valley of the 
‘Mississippi? Riches and rich land have a tenden- 
- to deteriorate, rather than to invigorate both 
the mental and physical faculties; idleness and 
dissipation are frequently the offspring of plenty. 
It was said by a farmer of my acquaintance who 
had lately bought a large worn-out farm, “that 
any clown could live on rich land but the man for 
me, ig he that has skill and ability to get rich on 
poor land,” which has frequently been done to 
my knowledge. 

This farmer went to scattering leached ashes 
and compost upon his poe land, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing his crops, of grass, especial- 
ly, increased to nearly ten fold. 1 have known nu- 
merous instances of young men of small capital 
to one poor farms because they were cheap, 
and in a few years become independent farmers, 
and as comfortable livers as any in New England. 
Discipline is necessary to make a good soldier, 
and equally necessary to make a good farmer. 
The New England farmers have been trained on 
what western Y ong call hard, sterile land, but 
this very land has made them what they are; 





they are renowned throughout this, if not for- 
eign lands, asa le well-trained in the arts, 
which require unflinching ind in overcoming 
obstacles thrown in the way by arbitrary rulers, 
as well as subduing the rugged soil. 

If the land in New England requires three 
times the labor to produce any given quantity , 
that the western land requires, it isa course of 
discipline, though rigorous, which has not been 
without its advantages. If idleness is the mother 
of vice, industry is the guard of virtue. It has 
often been said by my western friends, that the 
habits of the New Englanders were much needed 
there; they think the leven of industry —_ 
produce a wholesome fermentation which might, 
ultimately, leaven the whole population. 

A modern writer observed that had there been 
no New England, there would have been no re- 
public in America to boast of. Had the lot of 
the same men who have subdued the land covered 
with stumps and stones in New England, been 
cast upon the richest land of the great valley of 
the west, it is possible they might have been en- 
ervated, and their posterity become a degenerate 
race. They might have fallen an easy prey to 
the ambition and domination of the mother coun- 
try, and to this day, been the humble servants of 
the British queen. Living on luxuries, sleeping 
on down, and having all wants 3m without 
knowing their value, does not qualify men to re- 
sist oppression or fill their brains with patriotic 
blood. Those who boast of living on the proceeds 
of three days’ labor in the week, generally have 
very little reason to boast of their conduct during 
the other four days. 

It appears by the reports of charitable associa- 
tions that the residents on the hard soil of New 
England, subscribe more for various benevolent 

urposes, than the inhabitants of all the other 
Bates in the Union. So we fancy, Mr. Editor, 
that we can trace out some advantages by being 
inured to the hardships and constant employment 
growing from the necessity of our location as in- 

abitants of New England. Stuas Brown. 

Wilmington, 1854. 


Remarxs.—Excellent. We hope every reader 
will give this article an attentive perusal, and es- 
pecially those who find themselves in the posses- 
sion of poor lands. 





WEEDS IN DOOR YARDS. 


One prolific source of spurious vegetation on 
our farms, is the neglect of which too many of 
our agricultural friends are guilty, to destroy, at 
the proper season, the weeds which befoul their 
door-yards, and unoccupied places by the road- 
side. 

As the soil in such places is almost invariably 
affluent in the principles of vegetable nutrition, 
those weeds which are indigenous, ordinarily 
flourish with great luxuriance, and if not eradica- 
ted with a timely hand, producean abundant crop 
of seeds, a very considerable proportion of which 
find their way in time, and by a variety of ways, 
to the fields and cultivated grounds, where they 
radicate, and render the labor of cultivation per- 
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plexing and unprofitable. Never suffer a weed to 
mature on your premises ; cut down, root up and 
annihilate all. This is the only true policy. This- 
tles, white-weed, mullen, burdock, chickory, and 
a host of other indigenous and exhausting produc- 
tions, which are of little or no value, are. ever 
ready to spring up, and abridge the profits of the 
farm, and require no idle hand to hold them in 
check. All weeds are gross feeders, and sap the 
soil more than cultivated plants of equal size and 
weight. 


BOOK FARMING A SWAMP. 


Mr. Eprror :—] have recently purchased about 
20 acres of land, being a slice off from the sides 
of two adjoining farms, both now vastly too large. 
The soil is a light loam, perfectly free from stone 
and beautiful land to cultivate, but in a miserable 
state of cultivation. In the centre, on either side 
of the old line brush fence, is a muck swamp con- 
taining about two acres, which has been covered 
with alder bushes time out of mind, and has been 
the receptacle of the wash of the highway ever since 
the setement of the town. In 1851, I let out 
the land at the halves, while erecting my building, 
and took what the unlucky tenant pleased to give 
me, which I assure you was no; much. 

The last season 





carried it on myself, and I 
increased the potato crop 55 bushels to the acre, 
the corn crop 20 bushels to the acre, and oats 20 
bushels to the acre. I planted about an acre of 
corn on land so poor that the man of whom I pur- 
chased said it would not raise corn at any rate, 
and so all my neighbors said ; but as I knew noth- 
ing about farming, I was fool enough to try. I 
began by carting 49 loads of manure, about half 
horse and cattle manure, rather strawy. I then 
plowed it, holding the plow myself, and I put in 
pretty much all but the beam and handles, and I 
must confess, that after the operation the land 
looked rather pale ; but as ‘‘revolutions never go 
backwards,’’ I was determined to goahead. I took 
care that the manure was covered immediately 
after spreading—I then put into the hill, on about 
three-quarters of the piece, a liberal supply of 
the very best stable manure from a neighboring 
barn-cellar, and on the remainder I put swam 
mud, that was carted out the fall before, an 
mixed with barn-yard manure in the proportion 
of one load of manure to eight of the muck.— 
Both patches were cultivated alike. 

Now for the results. In four to six weeks 


from Planting, the corn where muck was used, 
would weigh at least four times as much as the 
other, and was much more even and of a better 


color. Many of my neighbors examined the 
iece, and were Periectly astonished at the dif- 
erence in favor of the compost, at the same time, 
remarking that the other would overtake it be- 
fore harvest. The other did gain upon it, but 
was never nearly as sound and , oa The differ- 
ence, in the fall, was strikingly apparent. The 
crop I did not measure, but it was admitted on 
all hands, that more than an average crop was 
raised on what was termed a miserable piece of 
land wholly unfit for corn. 
Now, Mr. Editor, that is book-farming, for I 
know very little about any other, and I intend to 
book-farm that swamp on to the rest of my land, 


| . nati . 
after hav it in a barn-cellar; and if 
'the land al ea better crops than it did 
in other hands, then I will emigrate to the West, 
that’s all. Idomnot think com better for the 
land than stable manure, but I believe for a corn 
crop it is worth fifty per cent. more. w. 
sy aw! of Agriculture. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SHALL I BE A FARMER? 


‘‘Shall I engage in farming, and when,”’ is the 
inquiry of your correspondent B., in the Farmer 
of the 6th inst. The question is asked of Massa- 
chusetts farmers; but a New Hampshire farmer 
ventures an answer,—which is, certainly 
in farming, if you are an intelligent, enterprising 
and industrious man,—and being a subscriber to 
the New England Farmer, is indication of intelli- 
gence at least. We want you to engage in the most 
ennobling calling that occupies human beings— 
cultivating the earth. 

On the other hand, if you are a stupid dolt, 
believing that Adam and Abel knew all that is 
necessary to know about farming and rearin 
flocks, and that scientific culture is a humbug, an 
agricultural papersare a nuisance, then be advised 
to go thy way to college and a profession, or any 
where else, rather than to the farm, for the gener- 
ous earth now mourns and looks sad by reason of 
so many — cultivators. : 

As it is of less consequence where a man is than 
what he is, if you are of the right sort, you need 
have no dificulty in selecting a spot of earth fora 
farm, that needs your care, and will reward abun- 
dantly your labor, both of head and hand. 

Yours truly, W. H. Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 


Various compounds are recommended as washes 
for fruit trees,—as potash, ley, soda, white-wash, 
&c. Inthe January number of the Farmer, D. 
W. L. advises a mixture of soap suds, soap stone 
dust, lime and ochre, an application of doubtful 
utility I should think. Some of the above 1 know 
have proved injurious and destructive, and others 
I thing rather objectionable, The design of all 
washes should be to free the bark of foreign substan- 
ces—as dust, moss, insects, &c., cleansing the bark, 
opening the pores and stimulating to healthy action. 
I have used with good effect, soap suds (for econo- 
my) that in which clothes have washed, ap- 
plied very freely with a sponge, and in some in- 
stances with a soft scrubbing brush.. For two 
years past have used once during the growi 
season, i month of June I prefer) soft soap, 
part, soft water 2 parts, applied with a swab and 
rubbed quite hard; it should be used during damp 
weather or just before rain. 

Cultivators of fruit trees now are very much 
annoyed with the green aphis, the bark and scab 
louse ;—the woody aphis, has also made its ap 
pearance. For the first on apple trees I find a de- 
coction of Quassia a ect remedy. I make it 
quite strong—1 Ib. of Quassia chips (costing 8 
cents) to 8 galls. water boiled to 6 Balls. a 
witha en syringe. To two or trees 
ly infested, I found it necessary to make a second 
application. Previous to this experiment, the 
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trees had entirely ceased growing, the leaves 
curled up, and with the shoots and small limbs, 
became discolored and dirty. I tried various 
remedies with but little benefit, until at last 1 
heard of Quassia. The trees in each instancesoon 
after commenced a second growth, making vigor- 
ousshoots, entirely free of the aphis. I presume 
this decoction will prove equally efficacious and 
harmless on other varieties of trees, but have not 
tried. A white-wash of soft soap, water and lime is 
recommended for the bark louse. I have not 
tried it, but feel prejudice against any —— 
which will form such a lasting coat—closing the 
pores of the bark. Ibelieve that soft soap diluted 
with the Quassia water, will prove a remedy if 
applied early in the season, while the insects are 
young; Lintend trying it. Will some of your 
correspondents experienced in this matter, advise 
as to the best mode of ridding our orchards of 
these destructive insects ? A. G. H. 
Waukesha, Wis., 1854. 





OUT-DOORS AT IDLEWILD ; 
OR COUNTRY-LIFE WITHIN CITY REACH 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

I find the farmers generally willing to admit 
thata boy’s work for four hours a day, would 
fairly pay for his board. In pushing inquiry as 
to the different kinds of farm work, I find, too. 
that there is but a small portion of it which is be- 
re the strength of a well-grown lad of fifteen. 

or ditch-digging, hay-pitching, cradling of grain, 
wall-laying and heavy plowing, they would de- 
pend, of course, on the main strength ofa regular 
“thand ;’’* but for sowing, light-plowing, hoeing, 
weeding, carting and scattering manure, reaping, 
thrashing, and all the lesser industries of stock- 
tending and barn work, a smart boy is often as 
capable asa man. This applies to grain farms, 
or to those mainly devoted to hay and stock. 
Where the produce is only fruit or vegetables for 
the city market, the work is easier, and perhaps 
the whole of it could be done by boys. 

* * * * * * o * 

But + gwen to be reliable for the master, 
must not be boy-slavery. It must be enlivened 
and steadied by an understood footing of recipro- 
cities between boy and sedater—both having an 
interest in its ary | faithfully done. And this is 
a state of things that could not be entered upon 
to-morrow—with the present general idea of how 
boys may be used. Information is sadly wanted 
on this subject. The most valuable addition that 
could be made, just now, to “‘literature for the 
ie aaa would be a manual of boy-employment 
and treatment—defining his rights like those of a 
hired man, giving the terms of an ent for 
his labor, s cifying his privileges of spare time 
and agricultural instruction, describing the care 
of him by the mother of the family, and plain! 
stating the ways to make him think for himself 
and ar we himself, and so be thought of and re- 
spected by those around him. With this kind of 
understanding, every intelligent farmer could prof- 
itably take half a dozen boys to work with his one 
or two hired men, and teach them farming while 
allowing them to play enough and read enough 
as well as earn enough—a Utopian idea for the 
present, perhaps, or, one at least by which the 
poor boy is not likely to profit for a while. 





There is a. class of boys, however, for whom I 
think a beginning might be made immediatel 
practicable—the sons 0: pesentp who could clothe 
them, provide them with books and see to their 
schooling and incidental wants for the first year. 
[The clothes, by the way, are the sore spot in boy 
wrongs in the country, and the extinguisher to 
that a ide without which his character becomes 
the fruitful soil for rustic meannesses. Among 
the old farmer’s ‘‘dodges,”’ the excuse for all his 
overworkings of the boy is ‘the money it costs to 
clothe and school him’’—while the poor lad’s habi- 
liments are the remainders of the old man’s worn- 
out coats and trousers, fitted and patched with such 
skill and taste as Heaven may have vouchsafed 
to the old woman’s needle. The consciousness 
(No. 1) with which the “young farmer” walks 
about in a pair of patched and big-Lreeched pan- 
taloons ‘‘fitted”’ by only cutting the legs off at the 
knee, and the consciousness (No. 2) with which 
he hears himself glorified by a political orator, a 
few years after,as the country’s ‘independent 
bulwark,’’ ‘*bone and sinew,’’ ‘‘nature’s gentle- 
man’’ and ‘best citizen,’’ are two points between 
which, to say the least, there is a —— chasm. 

There are progressive steps of agricultural life 
under this phase, of course, which would follow 
in due succession. A literature for the boy-class 
of farmers is wanted—beginning with a simplifi- 
cation of so much of the science of soils and pro- 
ducts as the youthful mind could readily under- 
stand. Other and correlative knowledge might 
be selected and combined into a series a 
designated Tae Younc Farmer’s Liprary. 
newspaper for them would soon flower upon this 
stem, and it is not difficult to imagine that the 
pride and enthusiasm of boys throughout the 
country might thus be gradually interested in the 
pursuit. 

One word as to an important point—the sub- 
sequent setting up of the young farmer for him- 
self. It would be but a ‘‘middling sort of chap,”’ 
in this part of the country, who should have 
lived and worked in a neighborhood, for years, and 
not have character and credit enough to get trust- 
ed for land to live upon. Almost every one of 
our oldest and now independent farmers took his 
land originally on that tenure. But, while a 
much smaller quantity of land is wanted for the 
skilful and well practised gardener, the profits are 
far beyond those of ordi farming. The soil 
increases in value, too, under the hand of the 
cultivator. By — forty acres, he could - 
so improve, while taking off crops, that twenty 
would sell, ufter four or five years, for more than 
the on ~~ ae This has a so often, 
as to culated on, amon ar 
and resources. And it is for ‘hie teoilitytofer dst 
start on arriving at manhood—a start upon char- 
acter without capital—that I should advocate the 
education by boy labor _ single farms, in _ 
ference to education in Farmers’ Colleges. Ever 
so well instructed in a large institution, the youth 
is adrift, when he leaves it. To have a farm, (a8 
a stranger wishing to settle anywhere,) he must 
buy and stock it, with ‘“‘money down.”” Ané, not 
only has the laboring boy the advantage of hav- 
ing supported himself, and extended his roots of 
character and credit where he means to grow and 
flourish, but the practice of his edu- 
cation has been upon the soil, 





in the climate, . ° 
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and among the associations, where his future indus- 
try is to be ied. He is already at home when 
he begi 'y familiarized with the obstacles 
and resources which so vary with different locality. 
— Home Journal. 


CHIMES FOR THE TIMES. 
Be ye not jealous over-much, 

But hope, and time will make you better: 
There is a faith care cannot touch, 

Which leaves the soul without a fetter. 
O, it is but a sorry creed 

To look for nothing but deceiving— 
Te meet a kindness, in your need, 

With a smile of misbelieving ! 
The tide of ill is not so strong; 
Man loves not always wrath and wrong. 


It cannot be that every heart 

Is steeled so much against its neighbor ; 
Let each with reason play his part, 

And fruit will spring from out the labor ; 
Progressing still life’s journey through, 

Be just and kind towards your fellow, 
Remembering whate’er you do, 

That duty spreads the smoothest pillow; 
And ne’er the hand of friendship spurn, 
But trust, and man will trust in turn. 





Some men there be who deem it good 
In trade to overrcach a brother ; 
And some who would not, though they could 
Upraise a hand to help another ; 
They deem not, though convulsions wide 
May show the earth by danger shaken, 
That still of hearts unjust through pride 
A dark and true account is taken ; 
Kingdoms may quake and thrones may fall, 
But God is looking over all. 


O, join not then the strifea of men, 
But hourly show, by waxing kiader, 
That ye have reached the moment when 
Reason no more is growing blinder ! 
And though ye hope that time should yield 
A change for each benighted nation, 
Seek not at first so wide a field 
To fling the seeds of reformation; 
But sow them first in hearts at home, 
Then trust in God, and fruit will come. 


Annfield Pottery, Glasgow. Ws. Lyte. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FOREST TREES FOR TIMBER. 


How can these be successfully cultivated ? 

A primary purpose of the Legislature, in giv- 
ing money to Agricultural Societies, was, to en- 
courage the growth of such trees. Accordingly, 
for thirty-five years premiums were offered by each 
of the Societies favored by the bounty of the 
State ;—but where are the trees? If you, Mr. Ed- 
itor, can point to any plantation that has sprung 
up by reason of these offers, and grown to be wor- 
thy of notice, I should like to know it. That such 
trees will grow on our soil, there can be no doubt. 
The time is coming when an imperative necessity 
will exist, for their being made to grow. 

When the generous offer of one thousand dollars 
cash, was made by R. 8. Fay, -» of Lynn, for 
the ten best acres of oak, grown from acorns, on 
‘common pasture land, I had hoped that some of 
the owners of many acres of such land, from 
which little or no income is realized, would have 
been induced to make the experiment. This offer 
was made eight years since, payable in five years. 


last 
griculture, pages 116 to 119. In 
relation ta WIA, Oi 8 committe who watched it 
progress, (consisting atlemen of as much 
perience and chmardhoil ts ang in the country,) 
say, ‘‘ifthe land is of any value for any other oper 

» it will not pay for continuing a fence t 
it for this purpose,’’—that is, in the manner in 
which this plantation was conducted. There 
was no want of zeal or knowledge in the gentle- 
man who made this plantation—the land ‘was in 
a timber growing region, where oaks have flour- 
ished for centuries—but still, the committee say, 
the culture will not pay. 

Allow me to suggest, whether a few of the acres 
on the State farm at Westboro’ cannot with pro- 
priety be ee to an experiment of this 
character. What more delightful appendage to 
such an Institution, than a flourishing grove of 
oaks? Let different modes of rearing be tried, and 
their various progresses be noted and 
Sixty years hence, when the boys who may assist 
in depositing the acorns, shall themselves be 
among those entrusted with the care of the Insti- 
tution—they will bless the memory of those-who 
- the experiment. Essex. 

jay 15, 1854. 





EFFECTS OF. CLOTHING ON THE HU- 
MAN SKIN. 

The London Lancet presents some excellent 
ideas on the subject of clothing. Let a person in 
bed be covered with sufficient blankets to pro- 
mote perspiration, and let these blankets be coy- 
ered with an oil or India-rubber cloth, or other 
impervious fabric; in the morning the blankets 
will be dry, but the under surface of the India- 
cloth will be quite wet. The blankets, by their 
dryness, show that the exhalations of the body 
pass through them, and would h them 
to the surrounding air had they not been inter- 
cepted by the impervious outer covering. Thus 
it is inevitable that the habitual use of an imper- 
vious covering is injurious. Its effect must be to 
place the body in a constant vapor bath, in which 
the insensible or healthy perspiration is constant- 
ly becoming condensed into the form of humidity, 
and being prevented from passing off in its elastic 
and invisible form, the perspiration is thus con-. 
stantly checked, and skin ssnete must be the 
result. Nevertheless, it must be less injurious to 
check perspiration, in some degree, by a water- 
proof overcoat, than to get soaked with rain. 
There can be no doubt but. water*proof fabrics 
may be made very light, and so formed as to be 
worn in wet weather, and yet allow some room 
for perspiration. But still they are not healthy, 
and should never be put on but im cases of ex- 
treme necessity. 

Any person who has worn a water-proof outer 
garment for some time, knows by experience that 
it causes weakness and chills. No person should 
wear a garment but such as allows the vapor or 
perspiration which is continually exu from 
the skin to pass off freely. For this reason a 
frequent change of entire clothi 


health. Mee | a 
not too tight. A happy change in 





has taken within a few years; it is the 
stitution 0 loose outer garments for the old- 
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ioned, tight, close and pinching overcoats. Too 
few anels are worn ype Y especially along 
the eastern coasts, where sudden changes are fre- 
quent, and where many cold rains fall during the 
winter season. Chil should always have 
their outer garments for winter made of woolen 
materials. Although India-rubber over-shoes are 
excellent for walking in the street in wet weather, 
or when there isa thaw with snow upon the 
round, they should never be worn at any other 
time, and should be taken off as soon as the wear- 
er enters a house. They prevent perspiration in a 
t measure, and are only useful as a lesser 
evil than getting the feet completely wet from out- 
side water. 





INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC ANI- 
MALS 


The following account of the introduction of do- 
mestic animals into this country has been con- 
densed from the Census Report. It furnishes a 
clue to the origin of our native cattle: 

The first animals brought to America from 
Europe were imported by Colanabes, in his second 
voyage, in 1493. He left Spain as admiral of 
seventeen ships, bringing a collection of European 
trees, plants, and seeds of various kinds, a num- 
ber of horses, a bull, and several cows. 

The first horses brought into any part of the 
territory at present embraced in the United 
State were landed in Florida by Cabeca de Vaca, 
in 1527, forty-two in number, all of which per- 
ished or were otherwise killed. The next impor- 
tation wasalso brought to Florida, by De Soto, in 
1539, which consisted of horses and swine, among 
which were thirteen sows; the progeny of the 
latter soon increasing to several hundred. 

The Portuguese took cattle and swine to New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia in the year 1553. 
Thirty years after, they had multiplied so abun- 
dantly that Sir Richard Gilbert attempted toland 
there to obtain — of cattle and hogs for his 
crew, but was wrecked. 

Swine and other domestic animals were brought 
over to Arcadia by M. L’Escarbot, a French law- 
a in 1604, the year that country was settled. 

1608 the French extended their settlement into 
Canada, and soon after introduce various animals. 

Tn 1609, three ships from England landed at 
Jamestown, in Virginia, with many immigrants, 
and the following domesticanimals, viz: six mares, 
one horse, six hundred swine, five hundred domes- 
tic fowls, with a few sheep and goats. Other an- 
imals had been previously there. In 1611, Sir 
Thomas Gates brought over to the same settle- 
ment one hundred cows, besides other cattle. In 
1610, an edict was issued in Virginia, prohibiting 
the killing of domestic animals of any kind, on 
a: of death to the accessory and twenty-four 

ours’ whigping to the concealer. As early as 
the years 1617 the swine had multiplied so rapid] 
in the colony that the people were obliged to pal- 
lisade Jamestown, to prevent being overrun with 
them. In 1627, the Indians near the settlement 
fed upon hogs, which had become wild, instead of 
game. Every family in Virginia, at that time, 
which had not an abundance of tame hogs and 
poultry was considered very poor. In 1648, some 
of the settlers had a good stock of bees. In 1667, 
sheep and mares were forbidden to be exported 





from the province. By the year 1723, om before, 


sheep had somewhat multiplied, and yielded good 


The first animals introduced into Massachusetts 
were by Edward Winslow, in 1624, consisting of 
three heifers anda bull. In 1626, twelve cows 
were sent to Cape Ann. In 1629, one hundred 
and fifteen cnttl-nene imported into the planta- 
tions on Massachusetts Bay, besides some horses 
and mares, and several ponies and forty-one goads. 
They were mostly ordered by Francis Higginsons, 
f8rmerly of Leicestershire, whence several of the 
animals were brought. 

The first importation into New York was made 
from Holland, by the West India company, in 
1625, comprising one hundred and three animals, 
consisting of horses and cattle for breeding, be- 
sides as many sheep and hogs as was thought ex- 


pedient. 





FARMER’S GARDENS. 


Asa general thing, farmers do not provide them- 
selves with good gardens; at least, so far as the 
writer has travelled, he has seldom seen what he 
would call a good garden on farms. The excuse 
for this neglect is generally the same with all of 
them—they ‘“‘have no time to attend to such small 
matters.” And yet it may safely be asserted 
that an acre of ground appropriated to a good 
garden, will be more profitable to the farmer than 
any other ten acres of the farm.. The interests of 
the farmer, the comforts of his family, the good 
condition and health of his whole household, re- 
quire such a garden on every farm in the coun- 
try. And it should be a garden, not a mere ex- 
cuse for one, a mere weedy patch. It should be 
one 80 —- and arranged, that every vegeta- 
ble of a wholesome quality for human food should 
be raised in it, in perfection, and at the earliest 
season. After a winter’s diet on solid and gen- 
erally salt animal food,the human constitution re- ~ 
quires the deterging operations of free vegetable - 
and fruit diet, and as a general rule no one can 
dispense with it safely.” Besides this, the natural 
appetite calls for it,and there are few pleasures 
that may be so safely and even beneficially in- 
dulged in. In the latter part of winter and 
early in spring, measures should be taken to secure 
early vegetables of all kinds capable of very early 
cultivation. Details will not be expected here; 
there are other books and papers appropriated to 
such information; but I cannot help saying that 
when I am at a farm house, at a season when ear- 
ly peas, beans, cabbages, cucumbers, potatoes, 
green corn, lettuce, &c., are properly in season, 
and find none of these luxuries on the table, 
nothing but the blue beef, salt pork and beans or 
potatoes of winter, I am free to say I do not envy 
that farmer’s life, nor his family their enjoyments. 
These very people are fond enough of such things 
when they go to the city, and it is not, therefore, 
want of taste. It issimply the fault of negli- 
gence. Why may not every farmer in the State 
have every kind of early vegetables on his table as 
early as any gardener near the cities can raise 
them? There is not a single reason why he 
should not, while there are a great many why he 
should. The gardeners have to incur a very con- 


siderable ex in procuring hot manure for 
their hot beds, while the farmer has it in his barn- 
gardener has every thing to purchase, 


yard. The 1 
and draw a considerable distance, e the farm- 
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er has nothing to buy. The small quantity of 
lumber required is probably rotting on his prem- 
ises. It would only be a source of amusement 
during winter, for him to construct the frame of 
a hot bed and prepare the manure and bed for 
use. Having done this, and got his plants in a 
thrifty state, he can ina short time, when the 
season arrives, get his garden ground in order and 
make his plantations. . And then he will have all 
these vegetable luxuries as early as any of his 
town friends can purchase them. It only requires 
a little industry and attention to accomplish this, 
and as said before, his enjoyment, his health, and 
even his interest, as well : as the comforts of his 
family, will be benefited by it.—Country Gentle- 
man. 





FARMING. 


Among the most vigorous class of people the 
farmer may be found. There are many ways by 
which men of this present age procure the neces- 
saries of life: but no occupation is more conducive 
to health and happiness oon farming. There are 
several ways by which this may be exemplified. 

First.—In order to make the muscles of the hu- 
man body rigid and strong, they should all receive 
their due proportion of exercise. Those trades 
and kinds.of exercise that tend to give every mus- 
cle its proper share of action, both of the upper 
and lower extremities, are most salutary, as it 
tends to develope and strengthen them equally. 

Second—The purer the air we breathe, the 
longer can the muscles be employed in labor. 
What department can be more Theronghly venti- 
lated than the open fields? ' 

Third—Light has as great an influence upon 
man as it has upon the plant, particularly that of 
the sun. You have doubtless noticed a plant that 
growsin the shade is weak and pale. The same 
istrue of man; both, in order to make them 
strong, require the stimulus of this great agent. 

There might be numerous other reasons brought 
forward to show that farming is most conducive 
to health ; but it is useless to multiply them. In 

to ~aopeen, I would ask but one ques- 
tion to be resolved in your minds. What is health 
but happiness? Knowing that farming promotes 
the greatest blessing, let each and every one of us 
be engaged in this business, for shop work, (par- 
ticularly shoe making) does not bring the lower 
limbs into any action while the upper limbs are 
constantly employed. The air in-doors, where la- 
borers are employed, is not so healthy as itis in 
the great department or shop, owned by Uncle 
Sam, which was not planned by man, and needs 
no ventilation. In-door work is not exposed to so- 
lar light; hence let us devote ourselves to that 
which affords us the purest air, and which exer- 
cises the muscles in the right mode; and that, as 
we have already proved, is Farming.—-Farmer 
and Mechanic. 





An Excetient Pian ror Growinc Cucumpers. 
—We er the following from an exchange. We 
have tried the same plan and proved its excellence. 
—Amer Agr. 

_ Take a large barrel, or hogshead ; sawit in two 
in the middle, and bury each half in the ground 
even with the top. en take a small keg and 
bore a small hole in the bottom ; place the keg in 
the centre of the barrel, the top even with the 


und, and fill in the barrel around the keg with 
rich earth, suitable for the growth of cucumbers. 
Plant your seed midway between the and 
the keg, and make a kind of arbor a foot or. two 
high for the vines to run on. When the grounds 
becomes dry, pour water in the keg in the 
—it will out at the bottom of the keg into 
the barrel and rise up to the roots of the vines, 
and keep them moist and green. Cucumbers cul- 
tivated this way will grow to a great size, as they 
are made independent both of drought and wet 
weather. In wet weather the barrel can be covered 
and in dry the ground can be kept moist pouring 
water in the keg. 


THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. 

This is a new work, containing practical obser- 
vations on the causes, nature, and treatment of 
disease and lameness in horses, embracing the 
most recent and approved methods for the preser- 
vation and restoration of health. With illustra- 
tions. By Gzorcz H. Dapp, M. D. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, 
Proctor & Worthington. 

We know Dr. Dapp well, and are satisfied that 
he possesses most important qualifications for 
preparing such a work as he has placed before us, 
viz :—the habits of a student, and the most untir- 
ing application of all his energies to the cause in 
which he isengaged. In many respects this is the 
best work we have seen on the subject of the dis- 
eases of the Horse. It treats of some diseases 
which have come before us, but which we have 
not before seen described and prescribed for, and 
what is a thousand times better, it denounces with 
a humanity creditable to the author, the barbar- 
ous practices which have prevailed through many 
years. This book advocates no burning of the 
mouths of colts with red hot irons, or drenches of 
oil of turpentine or nitrous and sulphuric acids. 
It is well printed, and illustrated with twelve 
very appropriate and interesting engravifigs. 
We shall have occasion to refer to it again. 








e For the New England Farmer. 
THE MULBERRY AND SILK WORM. 


Mr. Eprror :—Will you allow me tomake#ome 
inquiries through the columns of your valtible 
paper? There are near my residence some 
or forty mulberry trees, and I wish to inquire if 
the silk worm could not be reared and the cocoons 
sold to some advantage; and if so, where ‘they 
could be sold? 

What is the expense of the machi 
to manufacture sewing silk, and where it can be 

rocured? Also, where the eggs can be procured ? 

f yous Mr. Editor, or any of your correspondents, 

will answer these inquiries, or give any informa- 
tion on the subject, it would very much gratify 
A New Hampsuiee Girw.) 


Rewarxs.—We hope some of our young corres~ 
pondents will be able to answer the above inqui- 





ries—ywe possess very little knowledge of the guk- 
ject. wee 
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For the New England Farmer. 


DOUBLE PLOWS. 


Mz. Epiror :—I recently took on trial, have 
bought and am now using a double or Michigan 
Plow, of which I wish to say a few words to your 
readers, if, peradventure, there be anyamong them 
who doubt or are ignorant of the superior excel- 
lence of that plow over all others. 

And, brother farmers, the best advice I can 
give you is, try it! try the Michigan plow, with 
@ view to yourown advantage, fully and faithfully, 
and you will be convinced that it is one of the 
things needful for the more successful cultivation 
of our fop-worn and surface exhausted soil. 

I have used my plow on plain and side hill, 
among briars, bushes and roots, turning furrows 
from six to twelve inches deep, and cutting from 
ten tosixteen inches wide, and every trial has been 
satisfactory, though I took hold of the matter, at 
the outset, faithlessly and reluctantly. And I 
now declare that I will‘use no other plow on 
sward land till some benefactor of his race (and 
who is more worthy of that application than he 
who invents a really useful agricultural imple- 
ment?) shall produce an improvement upon the 
Michigan. 

Upon the importance of deep plowing, most in- 
—— cultivators agree; and this is the chief 
excellence of digging deep and at the same time 
turning completely over a wide furrow slice, hid- 
ing all grass that may be growing on the sod, 
with finely pulverized soil. It is sometimes ob- 
jected that soil turned up from a great depth is 
cold, dead and worthless; which if true, is obvia- 
ted by the use of this plow, as it, instead of solely 
inverting the furrows, at thesame time mixes and 
mingles the bottom and top soil together, thus pro- 
ducing just the result desired. 

As it regards the strength of team necessary to 
use the double plow, I am convinced that four 
oxen will draw it easier than any other, doing the 
same amount of work, regard being had to the 

me and width of furrow slice. EB. J. 

banon, N. H., May 15, 1854. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HAY OVER THE CATTLE. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have often queried whether 
there was any trath in the saying, that injures 
hay to lay on a scaffold over stables where cattle 
are kept through the winter. I, as most people 
do, select the best hay for oxen and cows, and put 
it upon scaffolds, where the same are stabled. I 
have often noticed the cattle would eat hay from 
the bays in preference to the scaffold hay. Now 
I wish some one more experienced than myself to 
answer the question, whether it does receive an 

‘ injury? Yours truly, . 
NorTHern Supscriper. 
Canaan, N. H., May 15, 1854. 


Rewarxs.—In barns that are tight, we have no 
doubt that hay receives some injury in being over 
the leanto where cattle are tied. A gentleman 
recently informed us that an examination into this 
" matter was made last year in the town of Grafton, 

this State, by several perso s, and they found the 
hay on scaffolds considerably affected, and, as they 





concluded, depreciated in value, by remaining — 
over the cattle. 


INDIAN MODE OF STORING THEIR 
WINTER SUPPLY. 


This very brief sketch of the agriculture of the 
Indians would not be complete, without an allusfon 
to their mode of storing their winter supply. 
Large holes were dug in the earth, and the sides 
carefully lined with bark. This was also the work 
of the women. The-corn and the beans, after be- 
ing dried in the sun, or on racks or flakes over a 
fire, weve thrown into these holes, and then covered 
up level with the surface of the ground. They 
were thus preserved, if necessary, through the 
winter. These excavated barns were carefull 
concealed, by the women, from their lazy renew | 
and sons, lest they should discover and eat up all ; 
yet, with all care they could take, the hogs of the 
colonists often unhinged their barn-doors, and 
helped themselves to the golden treasure. His- 
tory says, that one of these Indian barns was dis- 
covered by the Pilgrims, at a time when their store 
of grain was so reduced as to contain but five ker- 
nels of corn to each individual. 

In addition to this provision for winter, they 
sometimes made large boxes of wicker-work, or 
bags or sacks of hemp, which were filled and kept 
in the wigwam, for the more immediate wants of 
the family. Grass they had no occasion to cut, 
though it grew in great abundance along the mar- 
shes and the rivers, and in places which had been 
cleared for cultivation. It was ofa coarse quality, 
yet it made the only hay used by the colonists for 
some time after the settlement. 

To the rude implements used by the Indians, 
the colonists added the plow. We may well 
imagine the surprise of the natives at the first sight 
of a plow. They could not understand so compli- 
cateda machine. They wanted to see it work, 
and when it tore up more ground in a day than 
they, wiih their clam-shells, could scrape up in a 
month, and they saw the colter and the share to 
be of iron, they told the plowman if he was not 
the devel himself, he was very much like him. 

The first sight of a ship, it will be remembered, 
had excited their wonder even to a greater extent. 
To them it was a floating island; it masts were 
nothing but trees; its sails were clouds; its dis- 
charge of guns was thunder and lightning; but, 
as soon as the thunder and lighining ceased, they 
pushed off their canoes to go and pick strawberries 
on the island ! 

After this cursory survey of the method of cul- 
tivating the earth, in practice among the Pilgrims 
and their Indian neighbors, we are better prepared 
to trace the progress of agriculture down to the 
present day. It was, at first, the only pursuit of 
the settlers, and long continued to be their chief 
occupation. 

We have seen that poor and miserable: cattle, 
poor and miserable implements—yet both as 
perhaps, as the time and their means 
and poor and miserable ideas of farming, ¢harac- 
terized the agriculture of the first English-settlers. 
Nothing was done which was not forced upon them 
by the pressure of necessity. Their wants were 
80 many, that it required their 1 vigorous ex- 
ertions to provide what was ensable, and 
they had no time to seek out new principles of ag- 
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ricultural science or improvementsin practical ag- 
rieulture. 

The first few years were spent in ing the 
settlement, exploring the country, and seeking for 
new and better lands. In the space of thirty 
years, no less than forty small towns were incor- 
porated, of which Springfield was the most wes- 
tern. An attentive observer is struck by the rest- 
less disposition to move from place to place, even 
in the early days of the settlement. Land new 
and rich in mould, the accumulation of ages, did not 
require very cureful cultivation, to secure an abun- 
dant return. But a few yeags of constant crop- 
ping exhausted its productiveness. The proprie- 
tor could easily obtain other lands, to be subjected 
to the same process. He raised wheat until the 
land become too poor, and then he raised corn; 
and when it would no longer produce corn, he 
sowed barley or rye, and so on to beans. 

The number of intelligent cultivators was few, 
and for the most part agriculture was in a state 
of extreme depression. This state of things con- 
tinued with little change, down to the period of 
the Revolution. That it was. so, will appear 
strange, when we consider that even in England, 
where land was high, comparatively, and the de- 
mands for produce much greater than here, there 
was, during the same period, none of the interest 
and enterprised which haye since changed the 


whole face of the kingdom. 

It should be mentioned, however, that in 1747, 
the Rey. Jared Eliot, of Connecticut, began the 
publication of a series of essayson farming, full 
of valuable suggestions, and marked throughout, 


by a degree of intelligence and good sense far in 
advance of histime. His experiments in draining, 
and in the improvement of salt marsh, are amon 
the earliest attempts at real progress in the coun- 
try. 

Bat, with very few exceptions, there. was no 
spirit of inquiry to giveacharm to agricultural 
labor, and it was performed by the farmer as an 
evil which must be endured, from stern necessity. 
Having no love for his occupation, he paid no at- 
tention to the selection of the best stock, and the 
best seeds. Owing to the ae provision for 
schools for the great body of the people, the boy 
was trained up to a narrow routine of labor, as 
his fathers had been for a century before. He 
often affected to despise all intelligent cultivation 
of the soil, and not only scrupulously followed 
the example of his fathers, but also advised others 
to do the same; thus transmitting to us in the 
line of succession, the very practices which had 
originally been derived from the uncivilized Indian. 
The manner of settling new lands being such as 
has already been described, it will be seen that 
the population must have been scattered. over a 
large extent of territory by the middle of the last 
century. Ten counties had been incorporated, and 
one hundred and forty towns. The proportion of 
the population collected in the great centres at 
that time, was comparatively small. Boston con- 
tained less than fifteen thousand inhabitants, and 
next to that stood Marblehead; but it might al- 
most be said, that in neither of these did the 
houses quite shut out the woods and the fields ; 
for in the former,—by far the largest town in the 
State,—the space now occupied by the Common 
and the western — of Beacon Hill, including all 
the western part of the city, was used.as a pasture 


for cattle. The spots where some of our most. 
flourishing towns and villages now stand, were 
then covered with a dense forest. 

Few of the rural population of that day saw a. 
newspaper or a } ofany kind. Atthe com- 
mencement of the last century there was not one 

ublished in the State, and in 1750 there were but 

our. The circulation of these was confined, for 
the most part, to the metropolis; a few. 
being sent to clergymen in the country. 
were but six in 1770, and one of these was discon- 
tinued in June of that year, for want of — 
The facilities of travel were so limited that few of 
the farmers ever went beyond the borders of their 
own towns, unless it were to market. It will be 
seen, therefore, that there was no opportunity of 
cultivating vhose larger and more generous senti- 
ments which now mark the pe of civilization, 
and the spread of knowledge and intelligence 
among the people. Obstinate adherence to pre- 
judice of any kiad, is now generally regarded as & 
mark of ignorance or stupidity. A century ago, 
the reverse was the case. In many a small coun- 
try town, a greater degree of intelligence than was 

by his nei hoes, brought down ‘u 

the farmer the ridicule of the whole community. 
If he ventured to make riments, to strike out 
new paths of practice, and. adopt new modes of 
culture ; or if he did not plant just as many acres 
of corn as his fathers did, and that too in ‘the 
old of the moon ;’’ if he did not sow just as much 
rye to the acre, use the same number of oxen to 
plow, and get in his crops on the same day; or hoe 
as many times as his father and grandfather did ; 
if, in fine, he did not wear the same homespun 
dress, and adopt the same religious views and pre- 
judices, he was shunned in company by the old and 
young, and looked upon as a mere visionary. He 

new nothing ofa rotation of crops. With fire- 
places adapted to make the largest quantity of 
ashes, he had no idea of their use, and would have 
sold them for the smallest pittance in money. The 
use and value of manures were little regarded. 
Even so late as within the memory of men still liv- 
ing, the barn was sometimes moved away to get 
it out of the way of heaps of manure, by which-it 
was surrounded, because the owner would not go 
to the expense of removing these accumulations, 
and put them upon his fields. 

The swine were generally allowed to run at 
large, the cattle were seldom housed or enclosed 
at night, during the summer months, the potato 
patch often came up to the very door, and the lit- 
ter of the yard seldom left much to admire in the 
looks of the barn or the house. Men who suf- 
fered their cattle to run loose in the summer nights, 
thought it necessary to let them run at large very 
late in the fall, and to stand out exposed to the 
severest colds of winter ‘‘to toughen.” Orchards 
had been planted in many parts of the State, but 
the fruit was mostly of an inferior quality, and 
used mainly for the purpose of making cider. ~ 

In the latter part of the last century many left 
the seaboard and removed to the interior, to avoid 
the inconveniences arising from the difficulties be- 
tween this country and Great Britain, and other 
causes. More attention seems, then, to have been 
paid to agriculture. The population had now be- 
come scattered over the whole State, and the | 
whole territory had, in 1790, been incorporated 





into towns or districts. Men had begun to emi- 


ss 
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grate to the so-called inexhaustible West ; which 
7 oe time, meant Central or Western New 
ork. 
A few public spirited and patriotic men now 
to see the necessity of some such associated 
effort as should excite the public mind to such ac- 
tion as would lead to the Revciegunantt of the in- 
dustrial resources of the State.—Report of Sec. of 
Board of Agriculture. 





SLIMY SLUG. 
(SBLANDRIA CERASI.] 

This insect is extensively known to pomologists 
agan inveterate enemy to the pear tree. It fre- 
quently makes its appearance all at once, and in 
such numbers, as well nigh to baffle the most en- 
ergetic efforts to destroy or arrest them. They 
eommence depredations, generally, on the upper 
surface of the leaves, eating out and entirely des- 
troying the soft sapid substance forming the con- 
nections between the ribs, leaving each leaf upon 
which they locate and prey, in appearance, like a 
sieve bottom, or a piece of loosely fabricated gauze. 
Their physiological appearance bears no similitude 
to that of the canker-worm, being shaped nearly 
like a tad-pole. Their color is dun, sometimes 


quite dark, and their length is from an eighth to 
half an inch, but rarely more. 

Downtne speaks of this insect in his work on 
the ‘‘Fruitsand Fruit Trees of America,’’ page 328; 
and it is also mentioned by Kenrick, in his ‘‘Or- 


chardist,’’ page 55. Bothof theseauthors recdm- 

* mend similar means for its destruction, and to 
them, all who are interested are respectfully re- 
ferred. 

A writer in an Eastern paper, remarking upon 
the Selandria Cerasi, by which his pear trees had 
been greatly injured, says :—‘‘I bought, a month 
since, a garden syringe; also, a keg of whale oil 
soap, for seventy-five cents, and with these two 
articles of trifling cost, have destroyed thousands 
of flies, slugs, and worms, which infest plum trees, 
hop, melon and other vines. The soap will make 
even a full grown caterpillar wink, and derange 
his appetite effectually.’ 


Another cheap and effectual method of destroy- 


ing the ‘‘slug,” is given by the same writer as|S* 


follows :—‘‘Take a piece of very coarse cotton 
cloth, say twenty inches square, and tie up the 
corners of it, enclosing one or two quartsof air- 
slacked lime, or unleached ashes therein, and 
make it secure to the end of a long. light pole. 
In the morning, while the dew is on, elevate the 
sack above the topmost branches of the tree, strik- 
ing the end of the pole with a small mallet, occa- 
sionally, and moving the pole or sack about till 
every leaf is finely dusted over with the lime or 
ashes. This operation need not be repeated, if 
once thoroughly performed. The time requisite 
for a full grown tree is not over fiveminutes. Pear 


trees should be scraped, both tops and trunks, in! 




















May or June, and washed with a mixture of soft 
soap, lime and green cow manure, put on with a 
brush, asa very thick wash. Have a quart or 
two of iron scales or cinders broken fine around 
each tree. It keeps them healthy, and prevents 
blight. Washing the trunks and larger branches 
with strong soap suds, is another remedy highly 
spoken of.’’ 

The above recommendations are all well enough 
in judicious hands ; but great care must be used in 
scraping—ruabbing is @ better term—and in the 
use of lime. Old plaster from the walls of hous-- 
es, broken fine, and mixed with pulverized char- 
coal, bone dust, guano and gypsum, should also 
be placed around the roots, and incorporated 
thoroughly with the soil. 

There are few departments of farming which 
more liberally remunerate the farmer, than fruit- 
growing. Our markets are but imperfectly sup- 
plied with many kinds of fruit, which are conse- 
quently in great demand, and at high prices. 

There is a small “slug” which frequently 
proves destructive or highly injurious to the clover 
plant, in its earlier stages of development, and 
which is easily destroyed by lime. A very slight 
dressing is said to be sufficient. It is a fact gen- 
erally well known to agriculturists of intelligence, 
that a very slight dressing of this mineral will, 
on light soils, bring in clover, a grass that makes 
a fine crop of valuable hay, with but very slight 
impoverishment to the soil. It has also been as- 
serted, that its alkaline properties are effectual in 
destroying the fungus or mosses which often gath- 
er on the stems and branches of the trees. Look 
after the slugs in season. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


In the Farmer for the present month you copy 
an article from the Boston Journal on the Natur- 
al Beauty of Ornamental Trees. Not agreeing 
with the writer, “‘“R. M. C.,’’ in the article re- 
ferred to above, I beg leave tomake a few remarks 
onthesame. First, the writer sets down those who 
have the care of the forest and ornamental trees of 
your city, as ignorant pretenders to the title of 
rdeners, or foresters; it may be that they are 
ignorant of what is their duty, either as a garden- 
er or forester, but does that take the name from 
the man of practice? I mean the man that has 
studied to be a forester, as much as our friend 
“R. M. C.,’’ has studied at college to become a 
landscape and ornamental gardener? Why is it, 
[ ask, that some gentlemen in Scotland and Eng- 
land employ six, eight, and in some cases, eighteen 
or twenty foresters, from one end of the year to 
the other, taking care of their forest and orna- 
mental trees and shrubs? Surely, it cannot be to 
lay a ruthless hand on the trees entrusted to their 
care. No man worthy of the name, will cut a 
limb unless needed,any more than he would scrape 
the fair skin of his child, or the surface of an al- 








abaster statue. In the choice of ornamental 
trees, the writer holds up the American Elm as 
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the most perfect of all deciduous trees. The 
American is worthy of a place in every col- 
lection, but where will you put the English 
Elm, and the Rock Maple? Go to Vermont and 
see that noble tree in its state of nature, and you 
will see something far before the American Elm ; 
and where in the list would you place the fayor- 
ite Lime or Linden (English ') Take a walk, if you 
please, to the west part of your city, and where 
will you find elms to be compared with the trees 
of this class, planted six or eight years ago, in 
Charles Street? For rapid growth and beautiful 
foliage, there are few trees to be compared with 
the European Linien. 

One remark on scraping or cleaning, and I draw 
toa close. When the elms or any other trees 
are removed from the country to the city, they do 
not enjoy such be gd as they do in the agen | : 
this can be helped by washing with soap suds, 
which will keep the bark clean and free from in- 
sects. A GarpDENER. 

Lynn, May 16, 1854. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WINTER WHEAT. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—As a Massachusetts man, 
and feeling a deep interest in all that pertains to 
her welfare, permit me to call the special atten- 
tion of farmers to the letter of H. J. T., of Lunen- 
burg, published in the Ploughman, May 6th, in 
relation to a crop of wheat raised in that town by 
Mr. Micah Marshall. He says, ‘‘the farmers of 
this town are determined to raise their own wheat— 
there were sown more acres of winter wheat last 
fall, than have been for the last twenty years.”’ 

Is not this example worthy the emulation of 
every townin your State? I look for this glo- 
rious millennium, among your farmers. I have 
urgently advocated wheat-growing for the past 
seven years. [ have said, in the public prints, 
that I raised 25 bushels of winter wheat to the 
acre, averaged for six consecutive years, but I 
was acc by the publisher of having the ‘‘fat- 
test kind of land.’’ What else should the farmer 
cultivate but ‘‘fat-land?’’ Why should he go over 
four acres of ground to get 100 bushels of corn, 
if the same manure will give itonone acre? La- 
bor is the cost, figures show it, as nearly three to 
one. 

Your State is exalted above any other in scien- 
tific Horticulture. Among your people, it is lit- 
tle short ofa mania. But, how commendable, 
how profitable. See that pear tree, loaded in 
graceful festoons, sixteen for a dollar !—running 
a stream of silver into your pockets, and setting 
your tongue afloat with an involuntary tide at a 
sight so charming. And thus, may we expatiate 
on the whole fruit calendar ; but breadis the main 
stay of the farmer, and while he would bestow so 
much anxious care for a tree, and to Ppa every 
crop, he neglects this main stay—cherishing the 
lang eceliahed impression, that there is no lime 


in the soil, and consequently there can be no wheat 
raised 


The Lunenburg farmer says, 136 years’ improve- 


ment had not exhausted the lime. Here lies the 
fact, that every shovel-full of barn-yard manure 
possesses in itself, and restores to the soil, a certain 
amount of lime—so that land, well manured, is 
well limed. 





315 
Now, in what of this “‘great country’’ 
does not wheat pny South, West, North tad 
sam anh bah Bay of Spey Why should 
ew D exempt? Is her geographical 
ry Hany, dh: feed sense gives the emphatic 
answer—no. It is as to raise wheat in New 
England, as it is to manufacture New England 
rum from molasses, and a much safer and more 
profitable crop for the people—(correct me, if T 
am wrong.) Then, farmers of New England, 
‘Lords of the soil,’? wake up—make the trial, 
and my humble word for it, the day you will never 
rue. Respectfully, H. P. 


P.S. Spring wheat makes dark, heavy flour, 
and is liable to rust, but the farmer is bound to 
try it this year. Winter wheat must be sown ear- 
ly in Sept., and in moist, heavy lands, planted 

eep that the roots may not be thrown out by 
frost, or should the blade be broken off, the roots 
will revive it again. At the West, wheat is 
plowed in. H. P. 


Remarks.—The above very interesting, and very 
useful letter, is from one of the sons of our be- 
loved State, who has allowed the ‘‘cares of the 
world’’ to tempt him into the great ‘‘city of Go- 
tham,’”’ but whose thoughts still come back to his 
first love. Like a true pilgrim, he cannot forget 
the pleasant homestead where he first knew the 
world, nor the interests of those with whom he be- 
gan life’s journey. He has frequently, and ear- 
nestly, urged upon the farmers of his native State 
the importance of cultivating winter wheat; we 
have seconded his efforts as we have had opportu- - 
nity, and certainly have ‘‘practised what we 
preached,” for we have now between two and 
three acres of the winter blue stem growing, and 
as handsome as everstood upon the ground. There 
is no difficulty, in our opinion, in producing as 
fine wheat in New England as on the Short Hills 
in Virginia, or the best lands in Western New 
York. We hope to see a liberal breadth of land 
made ready for this crop for sowing early in Sep- 
tember. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CURCULIO. 


Mr. Brown :—I have young plum trees that 
have borne a little fruit annually, most of which 
the curculio has destroyed. Last year they came 
into full bearing, and Shee loth to lose the crop, 
as soon as the destroyer came, I took soap su 
that had stood in the sun some days, and had be- 
come quite putrid, with which I wet the fruit and 
foliage effectually, and then dusted it over with 
dry slaked lime I had no doubt of its efficacy, 
but expected to apply it two or three times ; it suc- 
ceeded, however, yond my most re ™ ex 
tations. I — it but once, and I think 
was not a single plum touched on the trees by the 
insect. On one tree near by, that was not thus 
treated, I could not find a plum that had not two 
marks of the insect, and on one I counted thirteen. 

Josera Hapuey. 

Hydepark, Lamoile Co., Vt., May, 1854. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


ELLEN JONES. 


A BTORY FOR GIRLS. 


One fine December night, the air was clear and 
cold, and three children were pressing their faces 
against the window, eager to catch the first 
sound of bells—sleigh bells. 

‘I see them,’’ said Eddy, the youngest of the 
three, who was allowed the favor of standing in a 
high chair, and thus looking out through the up- 
per squares of glass; ‘I can see something.”’ 

‘‘Let me stand in your chair a moment, Bub,”’ 
said Lizzie. ‘Yes, I believe itis father and El- 
len,’’ said she. 

**T know it is,’’ said Mary, ‘‘for I hear the bells ; 
it’s our bells.”’ 

Even the mother’s eye beamed with unwonted 
pleasure as her youngest darling exclaimed, 
‘there they are, father and Ellen! 0, Ellen, she 
looks like a queen—-with a feather in her bonnet ; 
how beautiful !’’ 

A general rush was made forthe door as Mr. 
Jones tenderly, and perhaps a little proudly, 
handed his eldest daughter from the sleigh. 

How the younger children crowd around, eager 
to observe every look and catch her tones, as she 
receives her mother’s warm grasp, and returns 
her proffered kiss. To them, sister Ellen was 
quite an important personage ; aside from her be- 
ing the eldest daughter, she had been six months 
inaSeminary. Having been ina city, was, to the 
brother and sisters, in itselfa great event. That 
much was expected of Ellen, they were fully 
aware; many little arrangements, and alterations 
in household matters, had they joined with their 
mother in making, solely in reference to Ellen’s 
return. 

Farmer Jones felt a glow of honest pride as he 
gazed on Ellen’s fine face witha look of love. 
Certainly sister had improved in personal ap- 
pearance—so thought the children, as after tea 
they all gathered around the open fire-place, and 
turned their eyes to mother’s right hand, where 
sat Ellen in the little rocking-chair. 

Mr. Jones, instead of reading his weekly paper 
as usual, damp from the press, dries it carefully 
before the blaze, and lays it upon the table; to 
tell the truth he knew he shouldn’t understand or 
remember a word if he read, for his mind was now 
‘with his children, peetemey with the one who 
had just entered the home of her happy child- 
hood. 

The children ask Ellen a few questions, which 
she answers, not quite as readily as they had sup- 
osed she would, and mother tells them, ‘‘that as 
illen is tired, and almost enough of a stranger to 
be called company, she thought they ought to en- 
tertain her.”’ 

‘Come, Eddy,”’ said she, ‘can’t you tell Ellen 
something that has taken place since she left us? 
I think you can say something that will please 
and interest sister ; just think, she has been away 
from us since June.’ 

Ofcourse, little Eddy supposed his sister would 
be as much interested as himself, and commenced 
with, “‘O, Ellen! we’ve had such nice times, on- 
ly we wished you had been here,” and then the 
girls joined with Eddy and recounted the many 
joyous, free, and merry times that good children 
who live in the country know all about. How in 








summer the over the fields, or 
aero beneath the shade of the tall pines in the 

eep wood, and in the winter, when the air was 
clear and bracing, and the long hills covered with 
the icy snow, how the boys drew their sleds up 
their smooth sides, and with the girls glided swift- _ 
ly down and far over the interval below. O, those 
were a times; even farmer Jones’ eye lighted 
up with pleasure at the recital. 

**It’s fine coasting now, is it, my son?” said Mr. 
Jones. ‘Ellen will be a fresh customer for you 
to-morrow ; "twill take a day or two to rub off 
the city polish, wont it though?’’ turning to El- 
len and patting her under the chin. 

‘I don’t know, father,’’ said Lizzie, ‘‘the city 
girls that I’ve seen are as big romps when they 
are out here, as any of us. There’s cousin Kate 
and Jane, when they were here last summer, they 
could beat us all ; yes, and how everybody loved 
them ; nobody was afraid of them, for all their 
father was so rich.’’ 

‘*What made everybody love them?’’ said Mrs. 
Jones, who had looked a little sad for a few min- 
utes. ' 

*‘Because they were so kind-hearted,” said 
Lizzie. 

‘*Because they were so real polite,’ said Ma- 
ry. 
‘*It was because they wern’t a mite proud,’’ said 
Eddy, ‘‘and every time I see old lame Isaac, he 
asks me something about them, and says, ‘raal 
ladies them was.’’ 

Somehow the evening wore away pleasantly 
enough, but without Ellen’s seeming Yuite so free 
and glad, so happy and satisfied, as was Ellen of 
a year ago. The children easily accounted for 
this if they noticed it, by supposing it was a very 
sad thing to part with teachers and school-mates. 
They retired and left Mr. and Mrs. Jones arrang- 
ing matters for the morrow as they sat by the bed 
of bright coals. 

‘‘Wife,’’ said Mr. Jones, “they give me a very 
ood account of Ellen at B. Mrs W. says she is a 
ne scholar,—ambitious,—and a good share of 

self-respect. They all advised me to have her re- 
turn in the spring. But the question is, can we 
afford itt We've had to make an extra effort to 
do what we have for her; but there, if I wassure 
she would repay us,I shouldn’t mind that or 
more.” 

**We can tell better how to act in this matter 
when spring comes,—we will try and make Ellen 
happy at home till then,’’ said Mrs. Jones. 

““Heigho! well, I’ve a notion it takes more to 
make girls happy that have been to these city 
schools,’’ said We. Jones. 

The next morning found the family seated 
around the breakfast table before it was dawn; 
Mr. Jones being a hard-working, industrious man, 
found the old maxim, ‘‘Early to bed’’ &c., for his 
special interest. They knew it would require some 
effort for Ellen to rise an hour earlier than had 
been her custom ; so as she did not appear, thay 
said it was ‘‘no matter; bye-and-by she wo 

of ‘them.’ Ellen made 


get up as early as an 
A appearance soon after the family left the ta- 
e. 
Just now Mr. Jones entered and said to the 


children, that George and Sarah S., children. of 
their nearest neighbors, were coming with their 
sleds, and if their mother could spare them for an 
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hour, they might goto the top of the hill and 
slide. ‘*Where’s ?? gaid Mr. Jones, ‘‘call 
her; there'll be no better coasting this sea- 
son, and of course, George S. knows of no one 
that he will be more pleased to see on his sled.”’ 

‘Ellen is up stairs ;’’ said Mrs Jones, ‘‘but I 
‘hardig think she will go.”’ 

‘Go! why yee she will go, or else she is not El- 
len Jones. 1 her, mother, and we'll see.’’ 

As Ellen entered, it was evident to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones that something was the matter, for 
there were traces of tears, and her countenance 
was by no means a happy one. 

‘«Ellen,”? said Mr. sod “George and Sarah S. 
are coming with their sleds—the children have 
gone to meet them ; would you like to go out and 
slide down hill with them a few times? You can 
spare her, can’t you, mother?”’ 

‘*T would rather not go,’’ said Ellen, without 
raising her eyes from the floor. 

Mrs. Jones now silently motioned to her hus- 
hand to say nothing further to Ellen. She was 
left alone with her daughter, who looking out o 
the window asked her mother, “if things always 
looked alike to her ?’’ 

Mrs. Jones smiled, and saying that was a queer 
question, replied that the same things did appear 
differently at different timéS, for the reason that 
we view the same objects with such various feel- 
ings. ‘I expect you enjoyed yourself very much 
while you were away, this winter and summer ; 
you were happy, were you, my daughter ?”’ 

‘*Yes mother, happier than [ shall ever be again, 
if I’ve got to stay at home,”’ replied she, at the 
same time bursting into tears. 

‘*Why, my child, do tell me why you feel so, 
why this change? I must know Ellen; your hap- 
piness is very dear tome. Do not let us see you 
unhappy, if itis in our power tomake you feel 
otherwise.”’ 

‘Well, mother, perhaps ’twould have been bet- 
ter to have let me stayed at home.” 

‘“Why, my child?” 

‘*Because, there is everything beautiful in the 
city, and of course I must, I could not help being 
happy there. Uncle’s house is so different, so 
=a pleasanter, so much more elegant than this. 

O, this looks like a prison beside it ; their kitchen 
looks prettier to me than our parlor. And then 
aunt never works as you do; it is far pleasanter 
to have servants. 0, I wish I had never gone from 
home, and then I shouldn’t have known but it 
was well enough here ;’’ and Ellen drew a long 
sigh. 


Sewell, my dear, if you don’t wish it, we will 
not again send you; you will forgive your father 


and mother for placing you in circumstances 
which caused you to be so a ‘Surely we 
madea great mistake, and O, Ellen, you don’t, 
know how great an effort we made, to give you 
these advan’ 2? 

“I don’t want you to talk so, mother.”’ 

‘“<But my dear, you are taking a wrong and mis- 
taken view of everything, and O, Ellen, how little 
you know of the world; if I had time, I would 
tell you how, for months before you left us, your 
father and I exerted ourselves to give you an op- 
pene to acquire knowledge, and to make pe 

ppy. Let me beg of you, Ellen, not to speak to 
your father, as you have to me; it does seem to 
me that you can overcome these feelings at once, if 


you choose—at any rate 


pear| her return, and the evening passed 





will shortly, if 
will make an effort, and pete kind and pin 
feelings. Will you try ?”’ , tre 

“Yes, mother, but it’s no use ; I can’t make be- 
lieve contented.” * 

The children returned and gave Ellen an ac- 
count of their hour’s enj6ynient. ‘Such a good 
time,’’ exclaimed Eddy, ‘‘you never had down to 
uncle’s, I know ; George was real sorry not to see 
you, Ellen.” 

In the evening the family were seated around 
the open fire-place whose cheerful blaze made, 
— on the wall, and threw its light over the - 
whole. 

“Now for some popped corn, Eddy, and some 
apples,’ said Mr. Jones. 

‘Yes, father, I’ve gotit all shelled ready.’’ See 
our new corn-popper, Ellen,’’ said Eddy. 

Ellen said nothing, but looked as though it were 
a litile beneath her dignity to notice such childish 
things. After a few moments’ shaking—pop; 
pop; snap,—and it was quickly turned. upsi 

own, and emptied of its snow-white ker- 

nels. Soon the large dish was filled, and the red- 

cheeked apples were beside’ it. Ellen -was, now 

quite cheerful, more so than she had been since 

preeaetoe 

Sweetly sounded her fine voice as with her mother 
she joined in singing 

“There is a land of pure delight,” 


and when she knelt with the others, and her fath- 
er prayed that they might be ‘‘that happy famil 
whose God is the Lord,’’ how did her mother’s 
heart fill with grateful emotions to the Giver of 
every blessing. 

Ellen took a candle from the mantel, and light- 
ing it, pleasantly bade her father and mother 
‘‘good night ;”’ as she closed the door, her mother 
heard her exclaim. 

‘‘What is it, Ellen,”’ said she ; ‘‘did you not 
speak to me? 

‘‘No, but it is shockingly disagreeable to have 
these tallow candles; it’s too bad, tallow drop- 
ping upon my dress; so different from uncle’s gas 
ights—well, I must bear it, no use to saya word 
—though I despise these things.”’ 

Mrs. Jones closed the door and made no reply. 

‘*Wife, what ails Ellen?”’ said Mr: Jones,as she 
reseated herself. ‘‘What has got into hert. I 
think it’s pretty well, if we’ve got to make an ef- 
fort to raise money to send the children away to 
school, only to come back and despise home, It 
seems to me she has made up her mind to be un- 
happy. What course shall we take with her? 
It is having its effect upon the younger, ones— 
they look up to Ellen. Do you think y byork 
say to me out in the barn to-day, ‘that the rea- 
son his feet weve so cold was, because we had no 
pan on the floor ;? I asked him how he knew, 
and he said ‘Ellen said so.’ ’’ 

‘I’m very sorry,’’ said Mrs. Jones, ‘‘but Ellen 
is not really unamiable—once let us touch -her 
better feelings, and certain I am she has them, 
and she will shew as kind and as true a heart as 
any child we have got.” 

“T know it, but ’twont do to be harsh, we can’t 
scold it out of her; and I’m afraid we can’t coax 
it out very quick.’’ apie ego; 

‘Shall you go to the village this week?’ asked 
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‘*Yes, I shall go day after to-morrow ; shall we 
let Ellen go over and spend the day?” 

‘‘That is what I was thinking of,”’ replied Mrs. 
Jones. ‘*We must be gentle as well as firm, and 
her good sense will show her better, bye-and-by, 


I hope.”’ 

Pleasantly felt Ellen, if we judge from her 
beaming countenance, as seated in the sleigh by 
her father’s side, on a fine morning, she bade her 
mother and sister ‘‘good-bye ;’’ pleasant visions of 
village girls, rich furniture and charming music 
were flitting through her mind, and a feeling like 
contempt for her own home, and something like 
pity for its inmates mingled with these pleasura- 

le feelings. ‘‘But they don’t know any better,” 
she inwardly felt. ‘Yes, and didn’t you,”’ saida 
little timid voice speaking from the chamber of 
her secret thoughts, ‘‘didn’t youenjoy your child- 
ish sports at home, when you didn’t know any 
better? Didn’t you have a better time when you 
played in the oak pasture; yes, and didn’t you 
ve a better time in the garret, even, pla ing 
blindman’s buff,than in uncle J.’s parlors?’’ Then 
Ellen was almost obliged to own to herself that 
*twas so. Then she thought how full of enjoy- 
ment the children were the day before, when it 
stormed, sitting on grandmamma’s settle, and call- 
ing it uncle’s velvet lounge. 

‘*Well, it’s because they don’t know any bet- 
ter, and I do know better. I wont stoop or bend 
to their homely notions again ;’? and Ellen tossed 
her head with quite an air for a young Miss, in 
confirmation of this thought, as her father reined 
his horse to the door of a shabby looking cottage, 
in one of the back streets of the village they had 
just entered. 

‘*Now, Ellen,”’ said her father, ‘I want you to 
get out here, and stopa spell; I am going to the 
mill to get this bag of corn ground, and may be 
you would rather not have any of your young 
friends know that you rode with a bag of corn.” 

Ellen blushed, for she didn’t sup till that 
moment, that her father salenbeat tas motive, 
when she expressed a wish to walk part of the dis- 
tance. “If shouldn’t call for you very soon, El- 


len, don’t be worried, for you will find an old 


. 


friend here; try and enjoy -yourself, and be sure 
and stay till I call for you; there, give these 
things to Mary,”’ said he, handing her some bun- 
dies; ‘‘don’t knock, walk right in.”* 

‘‘Mary, Mary,”’ thought,she, hesitating a _mo- 
ment on the door-step, “it must be Mary Teel, 
who lived with us when mother was sick ;”’ and 
then she hearda lullaby noise, and the faint wail 
of an infant, and softly she opened the door of a 
dark entry. Closing this, she felt her way to 
the opposite door, and entered alittle room. She 
was for a moment, unable to distinguish objects, 
but a kind, though unfamiliar voice greeted her, 
and placing a broken chair by the stove, invited 
her to be seated. Ellen now looked around the 
dark room ; dark, not because there was no pleas- 
ant sunlight without, but because there was but 
one little window of four squares for it to gain 
admittance to this attic room. 

In one corner wasa low cot bed, upon which lay 
Mary Teel. Little had Ellen seen of sickness,— 
yet one glance told her that Mary was very ill. 
Then as her eye wandered from the bed to the 
mean and wretched appearance of everything in 
the room, she for a moment had a feeling of dis- 





past, and felt unkindly towards her father for 
eaving her there. It was but for a moment, 
however, for Ellen, as we said before, had a kind 
heart, and when she saw ’s baby lifted from 
its little broken cradle, and placed in the bed by 
its mother, and heard the woman who attended . 
her describe her intense sufferings, with that dis- 
tressing sickness, the rheumatic fever, her heart 
melted. 

No visions of her uncle’s splendid parlors now 
rose before her, but she was thinking how Mary, 
pretty Mary Teel, two years ago, watched by the 
sick bed of her mother, with a heart as free from 
sorrow and care as wasthen her own. Then as 
Mary, awaking from the fitful slumber into which 
wey te fallen, placed her bright eyes on Ellen, 
the color on lo cheek heightened, and she 
reached out her thin hand to gras Ellen’s, which 
was quickly P er sc wy beble was the grasp, 
yet it thrilled through her inmost soul. 

‘¢ "Tis kind in you, so kind, to come to see me, 
‘a friend in need is a friend indeed!’ Such a sweet 
thought I had while I was sleeping ; I thought 
your dear mother stood by my bed side, and with 
her sweet voice she sung 

‘Pain and death and night and anguish, 

Enter not the realms above.’ 
and now you will sing it to me—O,I wish you 
knew some more, my head is so weak, I can’t 
think much.”’ 

Ellen placed her hand over her eyes, now swim- 
ming in tears, and thought for a moment ; ‘I be- 
lieve I know some of it,” said she ; then bending 
low she repeated, 

‘Endless pleasure, pain excluding, 
Sickness there no more can come, 


There no fear of woe intruding, 
Sheds o’er Heaven a moment’s gloom.” 


Mary listened with clasped hands and closed : 
eyes, and then softly added 


“Lay thy supporting, gentle hand, 
Beneath my sinking head.” 


Then in a gentle whisper she asked Ellen if she 
could sing it like her mother. She did so witha 
low, sweet voice, and Mary remained silent for a 
few minutes after looking earnestly at her; then 
motioning for her to lean over the bedside, she 
whispered in her ear, “ ou happy, dear? 
O yes, you must be; I am, I have everything to 
make me happy.”’ Ah! those words sunk Sos 
in a kind but sensitive nature. 

Where were Ellen’s fancied sorrows? Scattered 
to the winds. 

Mary now slept, and Ellen for the first time 
thought of the articles her father gave her for 
Mary. She untied the bundles, and first were a 
dozen candles—‘‘tallow candles.’’ ‘‘O, kind in ye 
dear, to bring them,’’ said the woman, ‘‘we’ve 

ot along nicely though ; we’ve burnt rags ina 
ittle dipper of grease, but it’s not so neat, you 
know. You must be used to sickness, dear,’’ she 
said as Ellen handed up the other articles, ‘‘to 
know how we needed just these things.’ 

‘‘My mother is,”’ was the reply. ‘Well, dear, 
surely you was kind as could be, to come here— 
young folks like you aint always so thoughtful 
like, but you’ll have your Base She,” t- 
ing to tne bed. ‘‘she is a saint, and oceans Oo! sor- 
row she’s waded t h. When her husband 
died and left her in sore want she never mur- 
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mured a word, nor in all her sickness, nor no 
time, has a sharp word fell.’’ 

How changed were Ellen Jones feeli 
she placed her head on her pillow that night she 
prayed ‘deliver us from evil.” Then did she feel 
that no evil indeed had ever fallen upon her. And 
in after years, when she had become a useful and 
a happy woman, did she often recur to that visit, 
believing that God taught her there, that ‘‘to 
make others happy, is one of the truest objects of 
life.”” M. F. D. 

Brentwood. 


THE POOR MAN’S MAY. 


We have had repeated occasion to extract some beautiful pas- 
sages from poets who are now moving in the humblest walks of 
life. Of these, John and Mary Saunders are worthy of especial 

* note, for the extreme sweetness and simplicity of their produc- 
tions. They do not aim at lofty subjects, but are content with 
those that come peculiarly within their own observation. Ience 
their poems are natural, and because natural, they are pleasing. 

Sweet May! they tell me thou art come: 
Thou art not comé to me; 

I cannot spare a single hour, 
Sweet May ! to welcome thee. 

God knows how hard I’ve worked this week, 
To earn my children bread ; 

And see, we have an empty board,— 
My children are unfed. 

And art thou still the same sweet May 
My childhood loved so well, 

When humming like a happy bee, 
Along some primrose dell, 

I thought, 0! what a lovely world 
Is this, dear God has given, 

And wondered any one should seek ~ 
For any other heaven ? 


, as ere 





The hawthorn buds are come again, 
And apple blossoms too ; 

And all the idle, happy birds 
May sing the long day through. 

The old green lane awakes once more, 
And looks, perhaps, for me; 

Alas ! green lane, my heart may die— 
I cannot come to thee. 





SINGULAR CASE OF INSTINCT IN A 
HORSE. : 


We do not remember ever to have heard ofa 
more remarkable exhibition of equinine intelli- 
gence than was communicated to us a few days 
since by Mr. Allen, of this place. The circum- 
a as they were narrated to us are as fol- 
OWS :— 

Mr. A. had for a considerable time a span of 
sprightly little horses, that he had never separa- 
ted. In the stable, in the field, and the harness, 
they have always been together. This has caused 
a strong attachment to grow up between them. 
A few days ago, he went with them out to Lake 
Minnetooka, ona fishing excursion. Taking them 
out of the carriage, he led them to the lake and 
tied them several rods apart ona strip of 
that grew upon the shore, and left them to feed. 
Returning to the shantee, he threw himself upon 
the floor, to await the return of the party who 
had repaired to the lake to fish. 

Not much time had elapsed before the sound of| 
approaching horse’s feet attracted his attention, 
and a moment after, one of his horses appeared at 
thedoor. The animal put his head in, and giving 
one neigh, returned at a slow gallop, yet under 





evident excitement, to the spot where buf'a few 
moments before, he and his companion had been 
seemingly safely fastened. Surprised to find his 
horse ‘loose, and struck with his singular conduct, 


Mr. A. immediately followed, and found the oth- 


er lying in the water, entangled in the rope, and 
struggling to keep his head from being submerged. 
While Mr. A. ed to disengage the unfor- 
tunate horse, his noble benefactor stood by, mani- 
a utmost solicitude and sympathy, and 
when his mate was extricated from his situation, 
and again upon his feet upon terra firma, the gen- 
erous creature exhibited the most unquestionable 
signs of satisfaction and joy. That this intelli- 
gent animal should have noticed the unfortunate 
situation of his mate—that he should know where 
to apply for rescue, and in his efforts should sun- 
der a three-fourths of an inch rope, and finally 
that he should exhibit so high an appreciation of 
the event,are curious circumstances to us,and com- 
mend themselves to the thoughtful consideration of 
those who would limit the power of reasoning to 
the ‘‘genus homo.”’—St. Anthony’s Ex. 





DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Consolidation and diffusion are two operations 
distinct and opposite. Both are witnessed in 
wealth, government, religion, knowledge, and 
nearly every thing human. However applied, the 
one is despotic and the other democratic. Thena- 
ture of man and the progress of society tend to con- 
solidation at the expense of diffusion. The spirit 
of republicanism is to promote diffusion and put 
hedie upon consolidation ; and that, too, as con- 
nected with all the leading interests of human 
beings. 

Democracy of science is the subject now under 
view. The true democracy of science is ‘*To IN- 
CREASE AND DIFFUSE KNOWLEDGE AMONG MEN’’— 
the design of Smithson. This is also not only a 
great, but the great object of national and State 
policy—not to consolidate but diffuse knowledge ; 
and knowledge interesting to all, especially farmers 
and mechanics, as they constitute more than seven- 
eighths of all civilized communities. 


The development and the application of the na- 
tural resources of our country stand first and fore- 
most in furnishing that kind of knowledge inter- 
esting to all. It shows possessions and the modes 
of using them—strictly the ‘“‘usz OF TALENTS.” 
But with development and application there ma, 
be diffusion ; there may also be consolidation. It 
is one thing to have our mineral resources devel- 
oped, and a knowledge of them so diffused that 
every farmer may know the character and 
bilities of his own fields. It is quite another thing 
to have our country subjected to scientific explor- 
ations, however full and complete, and the results 
placed in ponderous volumes, and those volumes 
confined to the shelves of college and State libra- 
ries, to be little read and less understood. Theone 
is diffusion, the other consolidation. The one is 
carrying out the purpose of scientific ions, 
and applying the knowledge obtained by them for 
the boveht of those who need it, and those who 

aid for it; the other is evidently a ersion of 
unds designed for diffusive knowledge, wealth, 
morals, and power, to personal pride and individ- 
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ual izement. The onetends to democracy, 
the other to despotism. ¢ 

As the spirit of the age is the dem of sci- 
ence—the diffusion, not the sos ofknowl- 
edge—an attempt will be made to point out sev- 
eral subjects of colemee, with such plans and modes 
of promoting them as will tend to bring knowledge 
to every man’s door, and to give to it free access 
by every farmer’s son and every mechanic’s daugh- 
ter. As the schools of our country constitute or 
ought to constitute not a ‘‘national university,” 
but a “‘UNIVERSITY OF THE NATION,”’ special endea- 
vors will be made to present such subjects, plans, 
and modes.as will aid in training the young beings 
composing them for success in their future voca- 
tions ; to put them on the track of ‘‘pRacticaL 
SCIENCE, PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY, AND CHRISTIAN MOR- 
ALs.”” 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


POISON FOR RATS. 
Can you inform me through your paper what is 
the best poison for rats where hens are kept? 
Boston, May 25, 1854. A. 8. 


Remarks.—Sprinkle about a little flour or meal 
for a day or two, and after that adda small quan- 
tity of strychnine. 

LIGHTNING RODS. 

Will the Editor give through the Farmer the 
necessary information in regard to lightning rods. 
Are they a safe and certain protection from the 
fluid? Of what materials and how should they 
be constructed? Are buildings or persons injured 
ever, or life destroyed when they are — put 
up! By answering these inquiries and adding 
such information as you may wish in regard to 
the whole subject, I doubt not yon will oblige 
many of your readers. Yours truly, 

Essex, Vt., May 20, 1824. 8S. G. Burier. 


Remarxs.—The subject is an important one, but 
in a season like this, when much of the usual 
spring work is crowded into the space of a few 
days, we cannot give that attention to a matter 
like that which is the subject of inquiry above, 
which it merits. Nor shall we ever be able to say 
that no person has ever been injured where rods 
are properly put up. Last summer we noticed 
sowe eight or ten accounts in the papers, of de- 
struction of both life and property by lightning, 
and in every case there were rods attached to 
the buildings struck. Unless properly put up we 
believe there is more danger than to be entirely 
without them. Perhaps some of our correspon- 
dents, blessed with leisure and good will, may 
make themselves useful in a consideration of this 
subject. 

Our friend will please bear in mind that farm- 
ing is our business, and that we believe fully im 
the ‘‘old saw,”’ 


‘Not with his hands, but with his sight, 
The master keeps his workmen right.” 


CULTIVATION OF STRAWBERRIES. 


1 wish to inquire the method of cultivating 
English strawberries? What time in the year 


should they be set out, how set, and what land 
will vo best on? Davyw E. Brown. 
Franklin, 


N. H., 1854. 

Remarxs.—The best season for setting straw- 
berry plants is in the spring—in May. Set one 
row, then 15 inches off another, and 15 inches 
more another row; then leave a path 30 inches 
wide. After they have been cultivated a few years, 
the plants may be transferred to the 30 inch path, 
and the bed renewed. For field culture, plant 
the rows three feet apart so as to cultivate with a 
horse. 

LIME—TURNIPS—THE SEASON. 


How shall I apply oyster shell lime to the soil . 
to the best advantage? My soil is a heavy, moist 
loam, with a hard pan bottom, some two or three 
feet from the surface. (a. 

Will turnips, either English, or ruta-bagas, do 
well for winter food for stock, sown at this season 
of the year, or any time in May? Willi they not 
grow large, corky and nearly worthless, sown at 
this season on good land? [ have a piece of new 
hill burnt land, cleared last fall and sowed to rye 
and seeded, but the rye has nearly all winter- 
killed. The soil is good, but the most of it is too 
rocky and stumpy to plow ; will carrots do any- 
thing on such land without the use of the plow? 
I have queried a good deal in my own mind what 
kind of a crop to sow (or plant even) to get the 
best return for my labor, and the more I queried, 
the farther I was from coming to any conclusion 
as to what was the best method for me to pursue, 
and in my dilemma I ask for advice. (0.) 

The season is very backward in this region as it 
must be throughout the country. Ground froze 
hard \ast night, and water nearly three-fourths of 
an inch thick, making the cattle which have been 
iturned out look rathersorry. We hope we have 
jhad our last freeze for this spring, and that vege- 
|tation will soon make rapid strides. 
| Mr. Charles C. Stevens, of this town, gave me a 
| Malay hen’s egg, which measured 2 inches in di- 
jameter, 3 inches long—64 inches in circumfer- 
ence one way, and 3 inches the other way. Is 
that often beat? James A. BuaKe. 

Warwick, Mass., 1854. 





Reuarks.—(a.) Sow a part of the lime broad- 
cast and a part in drills or the hills and note the 
effect. The slightest covering will be sufficient. 


(o.) Your burnt hill land will be excellent for 
turnips; the common flat turnip will probably 
succeed best, as the ruta bagas require a mellow 
and somewhat deep soil. The middle or last of 
July will be early enough to sow the seed, and if 
carefully raked in on such land, you may reason- 
ably expect a most abufhdant crop. 





Sicns or Heart rv Sueep are, a skittish 
brightness, clear azure eye, florid, ruddy eye- 
strings and gums, teeth fast, breath sweet; nose 
and eyes dry, respiration free and regular, feot 
cool, dung substantial, wool fast and unbroken, 
skin of fine florid red, particularly on the brisket. — 
Lawrence on Cattle. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


FRENCH MERINO BUCK, “OLD TIGER.” 


Oxp Ticer is 5 years old, 185 Ibs. weight of 
carcass, 16 lbs. 11 oz. weight of fleece, and very 
clean for unwashed wool. The wool is fine and 
even for that varitey. His stock is superior, and 
sought arty | many of our best wool growers. I 
have repeatedly refused $500 for him. I pur- 
chased Old Tiger, as he is called, August 20th, 
1850, of Mr. A. S. Bryesam, of Cornwall, Vt.; 
he is known as the Tainter Stock. 1 paid $200 
for him, and I confess that it has been the best in- 
vestment I ever made, haying realized the sum of 
$1200 profit from him in three years. My pres- 
ent flock consists of French, Silesian and Spanish 
Merinos, selected mostly from Mr. Campne.u’s 
celebrated flock, who is now breeding each variet 
distinct, except in a few cases of cross with eac 
other, which have thus far proved very satisfac- 


tory. Very truly, 
"Brattleboro’, Vt. A. V. Stock wELL. 





PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON. 


The frequent rains and cool weather have giv- 
en the fields an unusual richness; on old fields 
grass was considerably winter-killed, and the crop 
will be rather light, notwithstanding the favora- 
ble weather ; on fields more recently laid down 
the prospect for a full crop is favorable. Winter 
rye, and the few pieces of winter wheat we have 
seen, look well. Oats and barley also promise 
well now. Corn has generally come well where 
it has not been scorched by coming into contact 
with guano. We have heard of a good many 





acres to be replanted from this cause. The grain 
. 


must not come in contact with the guano, even 
though the latter is mingled with four or five parts 
of loam. Nor should the guano be in a mass be- 
low the kernels, because when the root strikes 
down into it, the guano is quite sure to kill it. 
When guano is applied to the hill it should be 
scattered over a surface oneor two feet square. 
Potatoes are up well and generally look finely. 


There is good promise of a fair fruit crop. 
Cherries will not be so abundant as last year, but 
in some sections quite plentiful. The peach erop 
will be light—the winter was too severe. If we 
mean to secure an annual crop of this delicious 
fruit, we must devise some way of protecting the 
trees. See two articles in last week’s paper on 
this subject. Apples promise well, a sufficient 
amount of fruit hanging on to give a goodsupply, 
where the worms have not destroyed the foliage. 
The caterpillars came early and were numerous, 
and in some of the towns near Boston have been 
succeeded by the canker worm, which has made 
great havoc among the orchards. In passing 
through the town of Marlborough last week—said 
to be the second best farming town in theState—we 
saw numerous orchards nearly defoliated by cater- 
pillars ; the branches were bare of everything but 
the huge, ugly nests of the caterpillar—a striking 
contrast to the usual good husbandry of our agri- 
cultural friends in that beautiful town. On the 
whole, the prospects to the farmer are encourag- 
ing ; prices of all kinds of produce are high, and 
with diligence and economy, he cannot fail to reap 
a fair reward for his labor. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
[ConResPONDENCE No. 2.) 
APPLICATION OF LIME AND ASHES 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 
Shoreham, Vt., Feb. 27, 1854. 


your rotation for a few years, or at least cultivate 
a less breadth of it for a while than heretofore, 
and make the intervals longer between growing it 
on a given field ; as thus your land will be gaining 
what it has been robbedeof by the wheat, while at 
the same time it will be yielding well in other 


Mr. Hotsrook :—Dear Sir,—Although you are; crops, and ultimately, will give you good crops of 
a stranger to me, personally, you are not through) wheat again. 
the press, and as you frequently give your views) As your land is mostly a deep substantial loam, 
on different subjects relating to agriculture, I| by giving it large doses of lime you might for a 
tim 


should be pleased to receive a communication 


e realize a considerable increase in your crops 


from you on the application of unslacked ashes|of wheat, and indeed in most other crops; but 


and slacked lime. 


such application, without corresponding i 


My soil is mostly of a deep, rich, dry loam, some! of-organic or stable manure, would ultimately ex- 
of it heavy, some light, an ~— of paris has|haust your soil. On this mode of using lime is 


had a good effect, and I am to 
for 30 years 


large and as the cultivation would indicate. 


merally, I have raised winter wheat after|on the soil is ¢ 


d has been applied| founded the proverb—‘‘lime enriches the fathers 
t. My crops have not been as) but impoverishes the sons ;’’—the reason of which 





is, that its principal or more powerful action up- 
1 Conical and mechanical, rather 


corn, and the most I ever raised was 28 bush. per! than as manure in the strict sense: chemical, as 
acre—average 14 bush. Since I have been on the! an alterative and stimulant, rendering whatever of 
farm (15 years) I have not raised a first rate crop} fertility the soil contains, whether free, or locked 


of winter or spring wheat; there has been some 


up in noxous compounds, readily available to the 


defect, either it would lodge; be too thin ; the fly’ growing crops ; mechanical, in modifying the tex- 
would injure it; or the rust would strike it and| ture of the soil, such as by opening and loosening 


spoil the berry. 


stiff loams and clay, making them more permeable 


Now can I not apply ashes or lime toadvantage|to air, heat and moisture, and easier to work. 


and have a larger and more equal yield! 


But it is not my province to deal very minutely in 


Refuse lime can be had for three cents per bush-| theoretical considerations, and I shall therefore 
el within three miles, and I think ashes can be|reply to you mostly in the practical view. I 
bought in town for 6 or 8 cents, as there is no would commend to your attentive perusal, ‘‘Lec- 
ashery, and most of the farmers prefer to sely| tures on Agricultural Chemistry,’’ by Prof. John- 


them. I have thoughts of applying ashes an 


ston, wherein you will find the whole subject of 


lime to grass lands when they are dry, but have) lime as used in agriculture, as well as many other 
no experience, and do not wish to use many with-| important matters, very fully, clearly and ably 


out more knowledge than I have on this subject. 


discussed. You would also do well to read ‘‘The 


I have previously paid more attention to raising} Field Book of Manures,’”’ by Browne. 


grain than 


grass, but am convinced with the pres-| If you can buy lime and ashes at anything like 


ent high price of labor that the profits of the farm| the prices you name, you had certainly better em- 
would be larger should I reverse it and give the| ploy them, in connection with organic substances, 


grass crop the preference. 


im the improvement of your land. Mix the lime 


I think since 1839, the average crop of hay has! or ashes with muck from swamps and bogs, rich 
not been over 4} of a ton per acre, and pasture in| turf,the rich soil washed into hollows and ditches, 


pond mud, &c., making up the compost heap in a 


proportion. 
should you be pleased to answer this communi-| similar mode to that indicated in my correspond- 
cation, it would be received as coming from high| ence with another gentleman, recently published 
authority, andI shouldgovern myself accordingly.|in the Farmer, and marked No. 1. But as he 


An early reply will much oblige 
Your humble servant, a, 


proposed using fresh lime, which increases in bulk 
three or four fold by slaking, and as you design 
using refuse lime already slaked, you had better 


Daar Sir :—Your letter of Feb. 27th, was duly mix from three to five bushels with a half-cord of 


received, and I take the first convenient op 


rtu-| the muck, &c., with or without salt, as you may 


nity to answer it. Omitting your name es eet deem expedient. By applying lime or ashes in 
, 


dence, I reply to your inquiries through the me-| Compost as above sta 


you can use a larger 


dium of the New England Farmer, hoping that quantity to the acre than would be advisable if 
thus I may be anticipating inquiries kindred to| they were applied alone, and will realize all the 


yours from other persons and saving some writing, 











good effects they can naturally produce, without 


and trusting that under the circumstanzes you|the disadvantage of ultimately exhausting your 
will not seriously object to this mode of communi-| soil, as thé vegetable organic matter of the com- 


cation. 
The exhaustion of land by long-continued ap 


Lary will maintain and increase the staple of the 


.|soil. It will be wellto spread as much as twenty- 


plications of plaster, without suitable applications} five or thirty loads of the compost to the acre,— 

of stable manure, has been often illustrated. Plas-| harrowing it in on the surface rather than plow- 

ter stimulates the soil to give up its fertility freely ing it in deep, as the tendency of the lime and 
as 


to growing crops, but does not enrich it like or- 


es is downwards in the soil. If convenient, 


= or stable manures. Perhaps toa greater or| make up the compost several months before it is 


ess extent this is your case. 


wanted for use, 28 age improves its quality; but 


Probably your land needs rest from wheat, as|® few weeks before will do. . 
generally it is a crop which will not,to an equal de-| If instead of raising grain so exclusively a8 you 
gree with several other crops, bear repetition atshort| say you have heretofore done, you tarn your at- 
intervals on the same land. Throw wheat out of!tention more to the production of grass and the 
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rearing of stock, you will be in the way of mak- 
ing more manure than formerly to give back to 
the land,—especially if you cart waste substances, 
like those above named, to the barn and yards to 
be mingled with the cattle-droppings,—while at 
the same time the change will afford more rest to 
the land, so that it will improve in some qualities 
now feeble or missing. 

If in this latter way you can make manure 
enough to dress the fields well, then, inasmuch as 
you can buy lime and ashes at so very low prices, 
you may poevety find it advan us to use 
them as alteratives and stimulants, in the form of 
top-dressings. You doubtless understand that it 
is not advisable to put lime with stable-manure, 
as it induces violent fermentation and throws o 
the ammonia of the manure. But apply the ma- 
nure to your hoed crops, of corn, potatoes, &c., 
and then the next year, er whenever you sow 
the land with grain and grass seeds, apply lime 
and harrow it in with the seeds. It will tend to 
sweeten the land, increase the grain crop, bring 
in the grasses well, and keep out sorrel. During 
the time the filed is in grass, you can profitably 
po Sg it once with ten to twenty bushels of 
ashes to the acre. 

The quantity of lime which it is politic to spread 
on an acre of land, depends considerably on the 
quality of the soil, and the climate in which it is 
located. Stiff clays, and deep moist loams rich in 
vegetable substance, will bear a larger dose of 
lime than dry shallow sands or gravel; and a 
given variety of soil will bear more .lime in a hu- 
mid than in a dry climate. The farmers in Eng- 
land and Scotland are said to use from one to two 
bushels of lime on a square rodof ground, or at 
the rate of 150 to 350 bushels pér acre. But this 
is a very heavy dose even on their stiff soils and 
in their humid climate, and would probably be of 
very doubtful utility with usin New England. 
You had better apply a bushel of lime on from two 
to six square rods, or from 25 to 80 bushels per 
acre, a8 experimental trials shall dictate. 

If the stables and yards do not afford all the 
manure you want for the tillage-fields, you can 
make up the deficiency by composting lime or 
ashes with muck, &c. 

Other fields, in grass, which you wish to make 
more productive than they now are, by a cheap 
penaeee and in the shortest practicable period, may 

smoothly turned over in September, dressed 
with twenty to thirty loads of the compost of lime 
or ashes with mre § &e., seeded directly with 
herdsgrass and red-top, andin the spring with 
clover. This compost will also be good to use on 
such portions of the pastures as are level enough 
to plow. 

If your plows are of the toocommon sort which 
can only skim the surface of the land, cast them 
aside and procure larger and better ones, and 
plow each field deeper and deeper at each rota- 
tion of crops, till you haye made a good active 
soil nine to twelve inches deep. 

Very truly yours, 
F. Hotsroox. 





FARMERS, NOTE THIS.—In a cloudy morning, itis 


a matter of importance to the farmer to know 
whether it will be sunshiny or showery in the af- 
ternoon. If the ants havecleared their hole nice- 
ly, and piled the dirt up high, it seldom fails to 


ing a clear day to the farmer, though it may be 
cloudy till ten or eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
pr pcan: will be very numerous about the tops 
of the grass and grain some cloudy mornings, and 
fifty. year’s observation has shown the writer of 
this that these little weather-guessers seldom fail 
in their predictions ofa fair day.— Ex. 





THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 

This charming little poem we have lately seen in the English 
papers without a signature, and published as belonging to Eng- 
land. It was written by Mrs. Sarah Roberts, of Portsmouth, N. 
H., and was originally printed in the Portsmouth Journal.— 
Mary Howitt, in her “Pictorial Calendar of the Seasons,” quotes 
it with high praise. It is worthy of it. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hill-side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creepfhg, smiling everywhere; 
All round the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here with the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
In the noisy city street, 
My pleasant face you’ll meet, 
Cheering the sick at heart, 
Toiling his busy part, 

Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
More welcome than the flowers, 
In summer’s pleasant hours; 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
When you're numbered with the dead 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy spring I'll come, 
And deck your silent home, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
My humble song of praise, 
Most gratefully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 





Tur Connacticur Vater Farmer.—We intend- 
ed to have called attention to the May number of 
this excellent paper before. It is published at 
Springfield by S. Bowzzs & Co., and edited by 
Professor J. A. Nass. The farmers, and indeed, 
men of every occupation, will find the Connecticut 
Valley Farmer not only an instructive, but an 
interesting paper. Prof. Nasu gives it much ‘of 
his own earnest spirit, while his teachings are 
sound and valuable for all. The people of the 
Valley not only, but over the broad land, would 
be benefited by a perusal of its pages. 
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THE ARMY OF WORMS. 

Tn the summer of 1770 this whole section of 
country was visited by an extraordinary calamity, 
such an one as this country never experienced be- 
- fore or since, beyond what I shall here specify. 
git was an army of worms, which extended from 
Lancaster, N.H., to Northfield, Mass. They began 
to appear the latter part of July, 1770, and con- 
tinued their ravages until September. The in- 
habitants denominated them the ‘‘Northern Ar- 
my,’’ as they seemed to advance from the north 
or northwest, and to pass east and south, although 
I did not learn that they ever passed the high 
land between the Connecticut and Merrimack riv- 
ers. They were altogether innumerable for mul- 
titude. Dr. Burton, of Thetford, Vt., told me he 
had seen whole pastures so covered that he could 
not put his finger down upon a single spot with- 
out placing it upon a worm. He said he had 
seen more than ten bushels in a heap. They were 
unlike anything the present generation had ever 
seen. There was a stripe upon.their backs like 
black velvet ; on either side a yellow stripe from 
end to end ; and the rest of the body was brown. 
They were sometimes seen not larger than a pin: 
but in their maturity they were as a as & man’s 
finger, and proportionably large in circumference. 
They appeared to be in great haste, except when 
they halted to procure food. They filled the hous- 
es of the inhabitants gnd entered their kneading- 
troughs, as did the frogs of Egypt. ‘They wean 
go up the sides of the house, and cover it in such 
a compact column that nothing of the boards or 
shingles could be seen! ‘They did not take hold 
of the pumpkin vine, peas, potatoes or flax; but 
wheat and corn disappeared before as by magic. 
They would climb up the stalks of wheat, cut off 
the stalks just before the head, and almost as soon 
as the head had fallen to the ground it was de- 


This visitation, which destroyed the principal 
grains for that year, was felt sevérel all the 
settlements; for it not only cut off their bread- 
stuffs, but deprived them of the means of maki 
their pork to a great degree, and reduced the quan- 
tity of fodder for their cattle. The settlements at 
Haverhill and Newbury did not feel this calamity’ 
quite so much as those infant settlements in the 
towns north and south of them. They had been 
longer in their settlements, had some old stock of 
provisions on hand, and had the means to procure 
supplies from Charlestown, or by the way of 
Charlestown. Jonathan Tyler, of Piermont, re- 
lated to me that that settlementsin that town 
were left without means of subsistence from their 
own farms. His father drew hay ona hand-sled 
upon the ice from the great Ox-bow in Newbury 
to support his cow the following winter. And had 
it not been for two sources opened for their sup- 
port, they must have deserted the town. One 
was the extraordinary crop of pumpkins in Hav- 
erhill and Newbury. The cael bill cut off and 
the pumpkins remaining untouched by the North- 
ern Army, they grew astonishingly and seemed 
to cover the whole ground where the corn had 
stood, and the yield was great. The people of 
Haverhill and Newbury gave the settlers of Pier- 
mont the privilege of carrying away gratis as 
many pumpkins as they would. They went up, 
made a kind of raft, and transported them by wa- 
ter to Piermont. The raft was simplyan inclosed 
space made by four timbers within which the 
pumpkins floated on the water. It was towed by 
men in a skiff. 

Another source of support was open to them in 
the immense number of pigeons which Providence 
sent them immediately on the disappearance of 
the Northern Army. Nothing could equal their 
number, unless it was the worms that had preced- 


voured. To prevent this the men would ‘‘draw/\ed them. The Tylers of Piermont, Daniel, David 


the rope,”’ as they termed it; that, is two men 
would take a rape, and pulling from each other 
until it was nearly straightened, they would then 
pass through their wheat fields, brush off the 
worms from the stalks, and by perpetual action 
they retarded the destruction of their wheat ; but 
it was doomed finally to extinction. 

There were fields of corn on the meadows in 
Haverhill and Newbury standing so thick. large 
and tall, that in some instances it was difficult to 
see & man standing more than one rod in the field 
from the outermost row But in ten days from 
the first appearing of the ‘Northern Army,”’ 
nothing remained of this corn but the bare stalks ! 
Every expedient was resorted to by the inhabi- 
tants to protect their fields of corn, but all in 
vain. T ney ang trenches around their fields a 
foot anda half deep, hoping this-might prove a 
defence ; but the ditches were soon filled, and the 
millions that were in their rear went over on the 
backs of their fellows in the trench, and took pos- 
session of the interdicted food. 

About the first of September, the worm sudden- 
ly disappeared ; and where they terminated their 
earthly career is unknown, for not the carcass of 
@ worm was seen. In just eleven years afterward, 
in 1781, the same kind of worm made its appear- 
ance again, and the fears of the people were much 
excited ; but they were comparatiyely few in num- 
ber, and no one of the kind has ever been seen 


and Jonathan, commenced taking pigeons on the 
meadow west of Haverhill Corner, and in the 
space of ten days they had taken more than four 
hundred dozen! They carried them to Piermont, 
and made ‘‘a bee’’ for picking pigeons ; and two 
or three times a week the people of Haverhill were 
invited down to Mr. Tyler’s to pick pigeons.— 
Those who went had the bodies of all they picked, 
the Tylers having the feathers; and they made, 
says Jonathan Tyler, ‘‘four decent beds of those 
feathers.’’ The bodies of these pigeons, when 
dressed, dried and preserved for the winter, were 
very palatable and nutritious, and proved a good 
substitute for other meats.—Power’s History of 
Coos. 





A HORSE'S FOOT. 

The foot of a horse is one of the most ingenious 
and singular pieces v pce in the animal 
structure, and scarcely yielding to any in regular- 
ity, and in eoesglanioy at : putts, and simplicity of 
design. The hoof contains series of vertical and 
thin laminz of horn, so numerous as to amount 
to about 500, and forming a complete lining to it. 
Into this are fitted as many laminz bowpes g> to 
the coffin bone ; which sets are elastic an 

rent. The edge of a quire of paper, inserted 
leaf by leaf into another, will convey a sufficient 
idea of this arrangement. Thus the weight of 








since. 


the animal is supported by as many elastic springs 
as there are lamine in all the feet, amounting to 
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about four thousand, distributed in the most, se- 


cure manner, since ore spring is acted upon in 
i . Such is the contrivance for 


an oblique direction 
the safety of an animal destined to 
weights than that of its own body, and to 


Macculloch. 





HONEY BEES. 


The Albany Cultivator has an interesting article 
ished 
professor, from which we quote the following 


on honey bees, from the pen of a disti 


paragraph. 

‘‘Many, nearly everybody: supposes that the bee 
culls honey from the nectar of flowers, and simply 
This is not 


carries it to his cell in the hive. 
correct. The nectar he collects. from the flower, 


isa portion of its food or drink; the honey it 


deposits in its cell is a secretion from its mellific, 


or honey secreting glands, (analogous to the 


milk secreting glands of the cow and other 
animals.) If they were the mere collectors and 
transporters of honey from the flowers to the 
honey comb, then we should have the comb fre- 
quently filled with molasses, and whenever the 
bees have fed at a molasses hogshead. The honey 
bag in the bee performs the same functions as 
the cow’s bag or udder ; merely receives the honey 
from the secreting glands, | retains it until a 


proper opportunity presents for its being deposited 

in its appropriate storehouse, the honey comb. 
Another error is, that the bee collects pollen 

from the flowers accidentally while it is in search 


of honey. Quite the contrary isthe fact. When 
in search of nectar, or honey, as it is improperly 
called, the bee does not collect pollen. It goes in 
search of pollen specially, and also for nectar.— 


When the pollen of the flower is ripe, and fit for 


the use of the bee, there is no nectar; when there 


is nectar, there is no pollen fit for use in the 
flower. 


made, from such vegetable substances. This is 
likewise an error. The wax isa secretion from 


its body, as the honey is; and it makes its ap- 
pearance in small scales or flakes, under the rings 
of the belly, and is taken thence by other bees, 
rendered plastic by mixture of the bee’s mouth, 
and laid on the walls of the cell, with the tongue, 


very much in the way a plasterer uses his trowel.’’ 





ANEW REMEDY FOR THE CURCULIO. 
Mr. A. Robinet, of Bedford, Cuyahoga county, 


Ohio, communicates the following to the Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society, as the result of an 
experiment of one season, but needing further 
We have little faith 


trial to confirm its value. 
that it will be found effective, but as it is easil 


greater 


It is generally supposed, also, that the 
bee constructs the wax, from which its comb is 


from 10 to 80 curculios, which were destroyed. 
Finding that my sheeting mildewed when on the. 
ground, I suspended each sheet to a branch, on | 
the tree, so as to dry. When returning to shake 


carry |the trees, I found that not a single curculio could 
those, also, under the hazard of heavy shocks.— 


be obtained froma tree on whicha sheet had been 
suspended. I removed the sheets from tree to 
tree with the same result—no injury was done to 
the fruit on any tree from which the sheet wag, 
suspended. 

he coming season I shall. suspend one piece or 
more, (varying according to the size of the tree,) 
of about one yard, painted white, made fast to 
two small pieces of wood, re ge from the 
centre of the top stick toa branch of the tree, and 
shall suspend these on the west side of each tree. 
Should the tree be large, I should recommend ad- 
ding two or more additional sheets.” 





SALT YOUR STOCK. 


Most persons, probably, are aware of the benefi- 
cial effect of salt uron the humansystem. By-the 


every one has doubtless noticed how extremely in- 
sipid meat and vegetables are when cooked with- 
out it, or with only an insufficient supply. Hors- 
es, cattle and sheep, in short all domestic animals, 
should be regularly supplied with it at all seasons, 
The liberal use of this mineral improves their con- 
dition and promotes their health, and when they 
have acquired the habit of partaking of it freely, 
there is no danger to be apprehended from their 
taking too much. 

Salt promotes digestion, and destroys or dis- 
lodges worms, which at certain seasons effect a 
lodgment in the stomach and alimentary canal. 
We have, most of us, probably witnessed wita 
what avidity wild, and undomesticated animals 
seek at certain times the creeks and estuaries 
which indent the shores of the ocean—the ‘‘salt 
lakes,’’ and what long journeys, dangtrs and dif- 
ficulties they voluntarily encounter to reach them. 
This is the result of pure instinct; it is not to be 
attributed to mere caprice, as sqme haye imag- 
ined. 

Horses, sheep, neat cattle and swine are all 
equally eager for this sanatury and invigorating 
substance, and cannot be maintained in a healthy 
and thriving condition without it. The former, 
it has been remarked, when liberally supplied with 
salt, are seldom afflicted by the “bots,” or with 
that scarcely less to be dreaded disease, the cholic, 


tried, we will give it a place.—Ohio Cultivator.|1n salting sheep, especially during the vernal. 
‘Last spring 1 determined to tave my plums if months, when the green, sneculent and highly fe 


mentable matter of which they partake has a ten- 


ancients, salt was held in high estimation, and. 


possible, and accordingly provided myself with two 
wooden bows bent by asmall cord fastened to each 
end so as to form a semi-circle of such size that 
when the two were placed together, a perfect cir- 
cle was made about 7 or 8 feet in diameter; the 
intermediate space of each semi-circle was filled 
with sheeting. These I at re 


dency to create stomachic derangements, we baye 
thought it advisable to have a shed erected, and _ 
fitted with a range of boxes, in which a supply 
of salt can be constantly kept, and to which the 
gular intervals animals, at all times, can have free and unre- 
on the ground beneath the trees and shook the| strained access. A mixture of one part salt to two 
trees so as to bring down usually at each shaking|or three parts of wood ashes ,may also be deposited 
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in some of the boxes. This mixture possesses 
highly sanatory properties, and should be provid- 
ed for all animals, particularly when first sent to 
pasture. They soon acquire a relish for it, and 
partake of it with great avidity. 

Salt is also a valuable article in compost. Ac- 
cording to Curgsert Jounson’s statement, it is 
now extensively used for this purpose by the far- 
mers of Great Britain, and has been found singu- 
larly beneticial, particularly on light soils. The 
‘‘squash-vine destroyer,’’ he says, is easily pre- 
vented from committing its depredations by the 
application of brine, which is also a preventive of 
aphides, or plant lice, which so frequently lay 
waste the turnip and cabbage yards. But it 
should here be observed, that the direct applica- 
tion of very strong brine will prove fatal to the 
plants, and that it should be used for this pur- 
pose only in a weak state. By pouring it around 
the roots, it will tend to dislodge worms and oth- 
er insect depredators. 





NEW PLANTS. 


Considerable attention, yet much less than the 
importance of the subject demands, has been lately 
devoted to the introduction of foreign seeds into 
this country. We have now within the limits of 
our government, every variety ofsoil and climate, 
and we are dependent upon foreign countries for 
many articles which, by judicious cultivation, 
— readily besupplied from our own resources ; 
and many other articles which have long been 
raised here, are susceptible of a great improve- 
mentin their cultivation and preparation for mar- 
ket. Something has been done by the National 
Institute, something by the local agricultural so- 
cicties, and something by enterprising and liberal 
seamen, who have brought home the seeds, and 
plants, and animals of other countries, and added 
new products to our own. Some of the staple 
products of*the country originated from seeds 
which were brought here as an experiment, or by 
accident; and itis probable, that of all the ar- 


ticles which enter largely into consumption with 
us, there is comparatively few which might not, 
with proper care, be raised within some part of 
our widely extended boundaries. 

Indigo and madder are two articles for which 
very large sums are sent from this country.— 
Both might be — raised here. Indigo was 


once extensively raised in the Southern States, 
and the adaptation oi our soil and climate to the 
production of madder has been repeatedly proved. 
A very interesting, and we believe satisfactory, 
experimrnt, has been tried in the raising of tea. 
Excellent wine has been produced in the Western 
States, and in some of the Southern, and it is 
said that we have regions as well adapted to the 
cultivation of the grape asany in France or Italy. 
The snbstitution of light wines for the distilled 
spirits of home production would prove of no dis- 
advantage to the cause of temperance. We be- 
lieve it is a well-attested fact, that intoxication is 
rarely witnessed in wine-growing regions. The 
cultivation of flax and hemp will receive an im- 
pulse from the new process which is exciting so 


much attention. New kinds of fruit, and new 
varieties of those already cultivated here, might 
be introdued with great advantage. 

More attention has been given to the introduc- 
tion of improved breeds of animals than to seeds 
and plants. The effect of this is seen in the im- 
provement of nearly every kind of domestic ani- 
mal—horses, cows, oxen, hogs, sheep ; but the in- 


troduction of new species of animals has not re- - 


ceived so much consideration. A discussion has 
indeed been raised upon the practicability of in- 
troducing the camel for the overland journey to 
the Pacific, and something has been said of at- 
tempting to domesticate the bison. The latter, 
we have little doubt, would be successful, and 
very beneficial ; the former appears to be rather 
chimerical. Yet we will not undertake to say 
that the camel, or even the elephant, might not 
be employed with advantage in some part of the 
country. At least, we shall never know till we 
try.—Providence Journal. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PROTECTION FOR FRUIT TREES IN 
WINTER. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—In answer to an inquiry in 
your last week’s paper, whether trial had been 
made by any onein protecting the peach, lam 
happy to say that I have tried it with complete 
success. I have peach trees in their fifth year, 
which have never suffered in the least from the 
coldest weather. This place is situated one de- 
gree north of Portland in the White Mountain re- 
gion, about 700 feet above tide water. The prey- 
alent idea that extreme cold alone will kill the 
peach, I believe must be abandoned; or rather, 
the idea that when the thermometer is 12° below 
zero it is fatal ; I have contended for several years, 
that it is not so much the extreme cold as the 
strong winds, pelting sleet and snow, and sudden 
changes of temperature, that affect the peach. We 
had the thermometer once last winter at 34°, and 
at several times from 12° down to that extreme 
degree of cold, and yet our peach trees that were 
= by matting or fir boughs were not injured 
at all. 

My practice is this. Late in the fall, I draw 
the limbs of the tree together and put round some 
matting, a single fold will answer, drive a stake 
down by the side of the tree and fasten the tree to 
it. One man can protect from one to two hun- 
dred trees in a day; care should be taken not to 
unwrap them too early in spring, so as to expose 
the fruit buds to the late frosts. 

I also protected a locust tree in the same way, 
simply by lashing a few fir boughs to the north- 
west side of the tree. It now looks as bright as 
if it were growing in the latitude of Philadelphia. 

Ican see no reason why peaches cannot be 
raised in any part of Maine simply by protectin 
them in this way.+ It may not be known to all o 
sa readers that although we live so far to the 

orth, the ground is rarely frozen to any extent, 
in winter. ‘The early snows prevent this, so that 
it is only the tops of such trees that need special 
protection. It is useless to attempt the cultivation 
of the peach in this State without some kind of 
protection; they may survive one, two, or even 
three winters should they be mild, but the fourth 





may kill them all down. 
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I can see no reason why the tender varieties of 
dwarf pears and plums may not be protected in 
the same way, and thus largely increase our lux- 
uries. A little pains must be taken even with the 
apple tree to make it flourish. [ have known per- 
sons object to cultivating the Isabella grape, sim- 
ply because they were told that the vines must be 
protected through the winter; such a person 
ought not to possess many comforts. 


N. T. Trve. 
Bethel, Me., May 27, 1854. 


Remarxs.—We thank Mr. Truz, and ‘‘Biytae- 
woop,” for their prompt, interesting and valua- 
ble replies to our queries about protecting peach 
trees. We have often thought of trying the ex- 
periment with matting, but never found the con- 
venient opportunity. These letters show strongly 
the importance of a-free interchange of facts and 
opinions through the columns of an agricultural 
newspaper. 





POST FOR FENCES. 


Mr. Freas :—Where it is necessary, as it gen- 
erally is, to erect farm fences with posts, it isa 
matter of some importance to secure such materi- 
als as will be most durable. Oak, ash, chestnut, 
and cedar, are used In different States, and all, 
perhape, have a higher degree of value than other 

inds of native wood. Yet the natural durability, 
or power of myer, decomposition, which these 
woods possess, may be very materially increased 
byart. The practice of setting post in a reversed 
position, or with the tops in a direction contrary 
to that of growth, is highly recommended by some 
writers, and in many cases where the experiment 
has been made, its result appears very strongly to 
favor the theory upon which it is predicated. Still 
we are in possession of no reliable data which can 
be regarded as sufficient authority for an unquali- 
fied recommendation of the usage, and must await 
father developments, ere we accord to it the impor- 
tance which its numerous, and in many instances 
intelligent advocates, assume for it. 

But there can remain no doubt in the mind of 
any person, tolerably well informed on scientific 
subjects, that there aremany ways in which the 
durability of wood, when placed beneath the soil, 
can be increased economically. Nature herself 
teaches us this fact. If, for instance, we desire to 
secure the durability of a fence post, we know 
that charring the portion exposed to the action of 
the soil, will enable it to resist decay. Charcoal, 
we have all of us seen, is almost indestructible 
when inhumed in wet or moist situations; and 
hence, if we create a coat of this substance around 
the sides, and over the lower end of a post, we in- 
fer that it will not speedily decay, or rot. Per- 
haps of all methods of resisting this contingency 
—always unpleasant, and often expensive to the 
farmer, charring, is alone the most economical and 
effectual. Posts that rarely last more than eight 
or ten years, may thus be made to endure twenty 
or thirty. This is not mere theoretical assertion ; 
it has been actually and repeatedly demonstrated 
by experiment, and its truth could be corroborated 
by the testimony of hundreds. Kyanizing, or the 
process of first exhausting the air in the pores of 
wood, and then filling them with some minefal so- 





lution, is another method ; but this is too expen- 
sive for most farmers. The wood 80 ’ 
however, becomes almost as hard and in cti- ~ 
ble as iron, resists friction, and is a plied to uses 
where all the strength and im rmeability, as well 
as rigidity of iron, is requi In a long run, it 
would, no doubt, richly remunerate one for the 
expense, but at present it can only be made avail- 
able on works where large capitale are employed. 
The abundance of acid contained in the sap, is 
one of the principal causesof rot. Hence the 
steeping of it in solutions of potash,lime,or in strong 
ley, tends to promote its durability,as the alkales- 
cent liquid destroys the acid, and frees the wood 
from its action.— Germantown Telegraph. 

We copy the above for the purpose of endorsing 
its truths and objecting to such portions of the 
article as we conceive to be erroneous. 

There can be no doubt that the charring of a 
portion of the posts to be inserted in the ground, 
materially increases their durability, as the anti- 
septic property of the charcoal formed must have 
such an effect. It is also true that reversing the 
posts relatively to the position of their growth 
will cause them to last for a greater length of 
time. 

When the lower or butt end of a log is placed © 
in water, the water will rise in the capillary tubes, 
and thus, by the combined effects of moisture and 
atmosphere, decay will ensue. When the position, 
however, of the log is reversed, and the upper 
end placed downward, the water will not rise, and 
hence the conditions for decay are not so readily 
present. 

We should, however, differ widely from the 
writer of that article in his assertion that the in- 
troduction of salts, proper for the preservation of 
wood is too expensive for the use of the farmer ; 
for many salts may be used with great profit, m :- 
terially increasing the durability of the wood. 

The cause of the decay of wood is principally 
due to the presence of vegetable albumen, and if 
this be coagulated bythe use of such mineral salts 
as will render it insoluble, the ordinary conditions 
for decay will be arrested ; thus, in a hogshead or 
or tub containing a dilute solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, chloride of zinc, or sulphate of iron, posts 
may be immersed to the depth intended for inser- 
tion in the ground, and the vegetable albumen 
contained in the ca pont tubes of the wood will 
be coagulated and rendered indestructible, and 
that too without material cost. 

The most effective of these substances is cor- 
rosive sublimate, discovered by Mr. John Kyan, 
of England, the inventer of the Kyanizing pro- 
cess. 

Some of the sleepers of the Amboy railroad 
were Kyanized, and after having been in use for 
more than twenty years, are still perfectly sound, 
while those not so treated, have required renew- 


al. 

In the Woolwich dockyard, in England, a num- 
ber of posts were Kyanized more than thirty years 
ago, and still they are found to be in a perfect 
state of preservation, while those not so treated 
have a a frequent renewal. 


The chief decay of posts occurs at the immedi- 
ate surface of the ground, where moisture and air 
more frequently meet and exercise their combined 
influence. A hole bored in a post immediately 
above the surface of the ground, and a small por- 
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tion of corrosive sublimate throw in this hole, and 
then closed by a tarred plug, tightly driven in, 
mill preserve the post for a long time from decay. 
This hole should reach from the outside to the 
centre, and the slow solution of the corrosive sub- 
limate from the slight amount of moisture sus- 
tained in the post, and renewed there by natural 
causes, will disseminate it througout the portion 
most likely to decay. 

We cannot agree with the writer that the al- 
kalies will preserve wood. It is true that small 
portions of lime may be used, because it is soon 
converted into carbonate of lime, by the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, and thus loses its causti- 
city ; but soda, potash, and the other alkalies will 
decompose woody fibre very rapidly, even after 
becoming carbonates. If the amount used would 
only be sufficient to neutralize acids in the wood, 
forming soluble salts with such acids, and then 
passing away by solution, the effect might not be 
so deleterious ; but the slightest excess of alkali 
80 applied would materially accelerate the decom- 
position of the work.— Working Farmer. 





WHAT TIME SHALL WE CUT TIMBER? 

Never in winter, but always in summer. It 
should be cut during the most rapid season of 
growth, and while that season is drawing towards 
a close. The same rule should be followed that 
skilful nurserymen observe in performing the 
operation of budding—that is, just as the ¢ermi- 
nal bud on each branch begins to form—as soon 
as it is first evident that the growth of the branch 
is about to terminate, but is still in aclive progress. 
Experienced tree-propagators have found that 
much earlier than this, the juices of the tree are 
in too thin or liquid a state to forma good ad- 
hesion between the bud and the peeled surface.— 
From the moment that the ask senpeeden freely 
from the wood, these juices continue to thicken, 
until growth ceases altogether and the new wood 
is completely formed ; and when this new wood is 
in the state of a thick te or cement, then is 
the time that the bud will adhere most perfectly. 
This is the period when the bark may be peeled 
from a tree without destroying its vitality. And 
this is the time for cutting timber. rly in 
spring, the tree is full of sap, which is little else 
than pure water, and which has been seen 6 
accumulating through winter by the absorption 
of the roots, with no outlet for its escape, as there 
is in summer through myriads of leaves. While 
the tree is thus replete with water, it is in the 
worst condition to be cut. But towards mid- 
summer, when a portion of this water has passed 
off through the a and the rest has been 
much thickened by conversion into material for 
wood, the case is very different ; for while the 
watery sap promotes only decay, the thickened 
juices soon and harden, and assist in the 
preservation of the wood. 

We have recently been furnished with a number 
of facts, in corroboration of this opinion, by 
Isaac Hathaway, of Farmington, Ontario county, 
N. Y., an old and chterprising settler, a close and 
extensive observer, and who bias had much ex- 
perience in connexion with saw-mills and timber 
erections, All his observations tend to show the 
great difference between winter and summer cut 
timber, and induce him to think that, cut at the 





best iod, it will last under the ay: of 
ciroutnstances three times'es long as when felled 
in winter. In one instance, a fence, consi of 
winter-cut materials, a part split into rails, and 
a portion in round poles, of LL, maple, iron- 
wood, bass-wood, &c., had completely decayed in 
fifteen years, and none of it was even fit for fire- 
wood. In another case, a quantity of bass-wood 
rails were cut in summer, and split from the 
brown or heart portion of the tree. This was 
done about fifty years ago; thirty years after- 
wards the fence was quite sound, and even now 
some of the same rails remain undecayed, although 
much worn away by the weather. Winter saw- 
logs, left overone summer at the mill, are usually 
much decayed for several inches towards the 
interior ; summer-cut logs, which have lain a like 
ported, are always sound. He has cut hickory 
or axe-helves; if done in winter, decay soon 
commences, and the worm which loves this wood, 
often wholly destroys its value. Summer-cut, he 
has never known it to be attacked by the insect, 
and indeed it seems too hard for them to penetrate. 
He had occasion to examine several old frames of ~ 
buildings, and in every instance where the period 
of cutting could be determined, the same striking 
difference in durabillity was conspicuous. __ 

He related several experiments on the durability 
of posts, one of which is worthy of repetition.— 
In a gravelly soil, where the water never remains, 
a stone bottom a few inches thick was laid in the 
post-hole, on which the post was set, and was 
then surrounded with stone closely rammed in on 
every side. As a consequence, the water never 
remains long enough in contact with the post to 
soak its interior, as would be the case if damp 
earth passed its outer surface. Such posts” con- 
sequently give promise of remaining sound, after 
some years’ trial, at least twice the period of those 
simply packed in earth. He also finds that posts 
of what is termed the white cedar in western 
New-York, (the American abor-vitz) last much 
longer when set green with the bark on, than if 
sawed and seasoned, which he attributes to the 
protection afforded by the durable bark, against 
the vicissitudes of rain and drouth, and the air 
and weather generally.* r 

Now that the season is approaching, best 
adapted for timber-cutting, as indicated in the 
preceding remarks, we hope those interested will 
at least satisfy themselves on the subject by a fair 
and careful trial.—Country Gentleman. 


* In ordinary instances, however, above ground, the bark by 
preventing seasoning, only accelerates decay. 





QUACK MEDHKINES. 


We unhesitatingly condemn as injurious, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of all the 
patent medicines, mixtures and salves, and washes 
which are in use. In this country alone, more 
than one hundred millions of dollars! are every 
year paid for those nostrums, which are far worse 
than useless. While some of them may remove 
or modify one disease, they are sowing the fruit- 
ful seeds of a score of others. : 

A plain moderate diet of mixed food, with 
proper exercise, is the best safeguard against the 
attacks of disease. Abstinence is generally the 
best medicine. When the system has become dis- 
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arranged, give it time to right itself, not load 
its weakened vessels with new work in i 
and disposing of new materials which furnish the 
elements of irritating substances, requiring med- 
icines to remove them from thesystem.—Am. Ag- 
riculturist. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Permit me to inquire through 
the mediam of your paper the best mode of pre- 
venting the maggot from eating onions! I have 
been very much troubled with them for two years 
past; cannot some of your subscribers inform us 
what will stop them? R. Harriman. 

Henniker, May 30, 1854. 


Rewarks.— ‘J. M. T.,’’ in the Maine Far- 
mer, says the egg of the onion maggot is de- 
posited in the skin of the seed, and that by soak- 
ing the seed in water, a little warmer than blood 
warm, the egg will be destroyed and the crop 
saved. He also recommends soaking the seed in 
weak copperas or saltpetre water. 

Danie, Licuton, in the Monthly Farmer for 
1852, says that sprinkling the young onions with 
tobacco water will destroy the egg, which is de- 
posited on the top, snug to the growing onion. 
““H. §.,’’ of Sagamore Farm, Rye, N. H., says he 
tried the tobacco water after the maggot had de- 
stroyed a portion of the crop, and completely 
arrested their progress. _ 





WHERE SHALL I FARM IT? 


Mr. Enpiror :—There was an inquiry made 
through your columns a few weeks ago, where a 
man could lay out a small amount of money in 
a farm in Massachusetts at the best advantage, 
say from $1000 to $2500? Please answer, and 
you will oblige many that are now thinking of 
going tofarming. B. 8. 8. 
Lawrence, May 29, 1854. 


Remuarxs.—We are glad to hear that many are 
looking for farms, and it would be pleasant for 
us to be able to direct each and all to that El Do- 
rado of human aspirations—a good farm. But 
we are, unfortunately, not able to answer -the 
question propounded. Things are nearly equal, 
whether one is located near acity and a good 
market or remote from'them; if near, the first 
cost of the farm more, and taxes and living ev- 
ery way is more expensive, than if a little remote. 
You must inquire, and take a stroll yourself 
through such towns as seem to offer the best ad- 
vantages. 

CRIBBING. 

Mr. Epiror :—I would inquire through r 
invaluable paper whether eribbing (80 called From 
their er the crib) in horses is eonsidered a 
disease, and if so, is thereany ery ean be 
d upon asa cure? We 
' Barnard, Vt., ‘May 29, 1854. 

Remarxs.—We concur with the opinion below, 
from Dr. Davp’s-Modern Horse Doctor : 


The act of cribbing consists in grasping 


the 
g|crib, on a giyen point, with one or pre gaan 
, Tesem- 


1 same time anon a 
ing a grunt. cribbing horse has general 
been considered unsound, but we know not ~ 
what grounds ; for we look upon a horse as 

so long as he can perform the duties of an ordi- 
nary horse without inconvenience or lameness; he 
may have defects, both as regards form and action; 
but such are not to be construed into unsound- 
ness. It isa remarkable fact that very few crib- 
bers fail to perform the duties required of them. 
The may, once in a while, have an attack of col- 
ic; but that is not due tocribbing, but to indiges- 
tion ; still the popular belief is, that cribbing is 
either the result cause of colic. The author’s 
opinion is, that cribbing is a habit acquired or 
hereditary ; that the sound or grunt originates in 
the vocal organs, from air admitted within them 
and expelled without entering the trachea, and 
in consequence of air supplied to them from the 
lungs during expiration. The grunt is evidently 
an expiatory murmur, and the air necessary for 
producing such is derived from one of these 
sources. Some contend that the animal swallows 
wind and thus creates flatulency, colic, &c.; but 
the idea is perfectly ridiculous. Itis our firm be- 
lief, based upon a Snontaten of the structure of 
the parts involved in the mechanism of respira- 
tion that neither man nor horse, by voluntary act, 
ever has power to swallow atmospheric air. The 
organs of respiration and deglutition differ so ma- 
terially in their anatomical and physiological rela- 
tions—have each a special function to perform— 
that it is impossible for one to perform the func- 
tion of the other which should bé the case if a 
horse actually swallows wind—atmospheric air— 
and then, as some others contend, negurgienen it. 
On these grounds, we question, therefore, the 
correctness of either theory. If horses 

the power of eructating wind or gas from the 
stomach, we might expect in violent cases of flatu- 
lency, to notice its escape in this way, which the 
author has never yet been able todo. Crib-biting, 
therefore, being nothing but a habit or vice, can 
only be corrected by means and appliances which 
prevent the subject from indulging in it. In this 
view, all sorts of contrivances have been resorted 
to, and among them was one which was invented 
by Sir Peter Sawin. The space between the bot- 
tom of the hay-rack and the outer edge of the 
manger is boarded over, forming a steep, inclined 
plane, leaving in this way, no edge or point on 
which the horse can fix his jaw. At isa 
glass or slide opened only at meal-time. He uses 
common bar soap as a preventive, which is to be 
rubbed on the edge or outside of the crib; and-re- 
newed as often as necessary. 


Davin Gay, of New London, N. H.,-says.-gar- 
get root, steeped in water, will cure sick pigs, if 
they are allowed to drink as much as they will of 
the liquor. It isa sure remedy for blind stag- 
gers, and costiveness, and excellent in other die 
eases. It is also good for cattle. 


PRUNING EVERGREENS. 
Lzvi Parxzr, of Wilmington, states thet pines 
and other evergreen trees pruned in the latter 





part of May or early in June will not bleed or be 
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injured by the operation of pruning. He has 
tested them by many trials. Ps 
A GARDEN WEEDER. 

Ihave a neat and handy little ‘‘weeder” for 
arden beds. It consistsof two pieces of thin 
oard about a foot long, 3 inches wide ; these be- 

ing placed 6 or 8 inches apart like the runners of 
a small sled, are fastened to a small piece of board 
at each end which comes to about } inch above 
the bottom of the side pieces; at the top in the 
centre is another piece which serves as a handle. 
Upon the bottom are nailed 3 strips of sheet iron, 
ground to an edge, about } inch wide, one at each 
end and one in the middle. When the ground is 
dry this is pushed along between the rows a little 
eRe the surface, and very neatly pulls up or cuts 
off the young weeds, and leaves hime in the path- 
way. After a very little practice any one will be 


astonished to see how easily, thoroughly and 
quickly the work is done. 


" PLASTER—BUTTER WONT COME. 


Mr. Brown :—Permit me to inquire through 
the medium of your valuable paper, what is the 
best mode of applying plaster to potatoes or corn. 
I have never used any, and thought that I should 
try some this year. My soil isa dry, sandy loam, 
which has been plowed deep this spring, and barn- 
yard manure turned in under the turf. Also, 
what the reason is that the ‘‘butter won’t 
come?’ I have three cows which have been kept 
on ary hay with a few carrots this winter, and 
have had a plenty of salt, and it requires some- 
times three hours churning to bring the butter 
with the cream kept and prepared in the usual 
m.nner and churned at a temperature of about 
62° Fahrenheit. Cannot some of your intelligent 
subscribers inform us of the cause of this, and the 
remedy. J. B. Parvsricx. 

South Deerfield, N. H., 1854. 


Remarxs.—Sow broadcast on a portion of the 
land, and ona another portion apply it to the 
hill or drills. In 1849, when the potato rot was 
at its height, we sowed about a pound of salt- 
petre and four pounds of plaster to the square 
rod, and had 235 bushels of excellent Chenango 
potatoes on an acre and a half of land. 


THE POTATO ONION. 


Mr: Brown:—I have recently seen an onion 
which is called the potato onion. It is described 
by Mr. Isuam, of New Alstead, N. H., to be easily 
raised, profitable, and much milder than common 
sorts. He sets them out in hills, similar to seed 
onions; they grow in clusters of two or three 
large ones to six or eight ina hill. Mr. Isnam sets 
out the smallest ones and he thinks they are the 
the most profitable. L. H. 

Northfield, Mass., 1854. 


.  Regmarxs.—Probably the common ‘top onion,” 
so called, raised a good deal at the South, and 
much more mild than our common onion. 





To Dry Curries anp Piums.—Stone them, 
and half.- Pack them in jars, strewing sugar be- 
tween each layer 


For the New England Farmer. 


STATE OF VEGETATION AT THE CLOSE 
OF MAY. 


Grass is abundant and luxuriant. We yester- 
day saw a field to which had been applied a 
aprinkling of the liquid collected at the stable, in 
which bad been infused a quantity of guano, and 
we think we never saw amore marked effect, from 
the application of any fertilizing substance. The 
path of the application of the liquid, was as dis- 
tinct, more than doubling the quantity, both in 
thickness and height, as would be that of the 
mower, casting his swath. This application was 
made about the first of the present month—not 
a two hundred pounds of 0 to the 
acre. If by applying $5 wortn of labor and ma- 
terial, a ton of hay can be created, it is not easy 
to specify a better investment. When facts like 
these are seen with our own eyes, here is an end of 
argument. Slur as much as you please, the appli- 
cation of fancy manures, the growing grass now 
waving in the breeze will outweigh all such slurs. 
On the same field is an illustration of the benefits 
arising from the application of the combinations 
of different fertilizers, but not so distinctly 
marked, as that of guano dissolved in urine. 

The blossoms upon the apple trees still hold on, 
and give promise of a full Teovest. Cherries are 
sparse, and poorly filled. Pears are falling from 
the trees. Peaches there are none. Corn plant- 
ed since the 10th of May, is doing well; that 
which was planted earlier has a sickly opener 
ance. experienced farmer assures me, that he 
has grown as fine corn planted the last of May 
and first of June, as at any other period; and in 
confirmation of this, he is at this moment occu- 
pied in planting his corn, his ground having been 
waiting for the seed ten days or more. No bene- 
fit accrues from putting seed in the ground, before 
it is fitly prepared to receive it; ‘Once well done, 
is better than twice poorly.’’ P. 

May 31, 1854. 





For the New England Farmé. 
AUTUMNAL MARROW SQUASH. 


Mr. Eprror :—The republication in your pee 
of this morning, of the facts stated by Mr. 1. M. 
Ives, relating to the first introduction of the ‘‘au- 
tumnal marrow squash,’’ by seeds that came in a 
letter from Northampton—brings to mind certain 
other facts, that came to y owledge, in an- 
swer to inquiries suggested by Dr. Harris of Cam- 
bridge, on the same subject. 

Without going through all the details, the sub- 
te 9 pe = that Mrs. omg of Bac oo 
wife o wis Tucker, -, who former 
the Sun Tavern in Essex Street, farnidhed: mens 
of this squash to one E. Wellman Osborne, @ fr, 
dener in Danvers, (now living at Ware, N. H.,) 
who grew them and carried them into the market 
at Salem, several years, before the time mentioned 
by Mr. Ives. I do not doubt, that Mr. Ives sup- 
posed what he stated to be true; nor do I doubt, 
that Mr. Osborne knows what he states_to be 
true. The same thing was known to Mr. Daniel 
Buxton, Jr., and Mr. Abram C. Osborne—men of 
as much accuracy of observation and recollection 
in all matters of e culture, as any others. 





I simply mention things in illustration of 
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the propriety of the old adage, “that one story is 
qutk; until heads is told.” 


Very truly yours, 


Danvers, May 27, 1854. J. W. P. 





SUMMER FEED FOR COWS AND PIGS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have an extra nice litter 
of 11 pigs, now nearly four months old. I wish 
to keep them all through the season, and fatten 
them. What can I raise most profitably for early 
and late feeding? I have clover growing finely, 
which I design partly for them. it betier to 
fence a part of it, and turn them in, or keep them 
in the pen and mow the clover? 

I have ten cows, a large portion of the milk of 
which is sold. I have notsufficient pasture unless 
I use for this purpose a field which for two rans 
has been used as a meadow ; and in this field and 
in the same enclosure, is an acre or more on which 
potatoes were planted last year. This acre I in- 
tended to have sowed very early to oats and grass, 
and then pasture the whole. But the season has 
been too wet to allow of this. Few persons in this 
region have sowed oats yet. Now can I hope to 

t any feed from the said acre this year? The 
oss of the use of this acre would not be great. 
Had I better pasture the remaining ten acres, till 
August or September and sow the one acre? Or 
would it be better to keep part of my cows in the 
stable and depend on soiling? The plan of soil- 
ing, exclusively, I intend to try as soon as I am 
prepared for it. Iam only partially ready this 
season. 

When is the best time for sowing ashes and 
plaster? Where — was sowed on grass three 
weeks since, would it be of any advantage to sow 
ashes and plaster? w. 

New Britain, Ct. 


The cheapest food for pigs through the season, 
that we know of, is tender young clover, refuse 
or sour milk, and in autumn, the dropping fruit 
of anapple orchard. Practical farmers differ as 


to the propriety of cutting clover and soil. One 
of the most skilful farmers in Western New York 
thinks it decidedly best to shut up his pigs, and 
cut and feed the clover to dean altadon Son his 
own experience, that running about a pasture 
wastes more value of flesh than the cost of soiling. 
Others have given a different opinion, but these 
may not have fed their pigs regularly, nor pro- 
vided them with the necessary comforts of a close 
pen. Certain breeds may also be better adapted 
to confinement than others. We should like the 
results of accurate experiments on this subject. 
- oa of peas may be found advantageous as food 
or hogs. 

The’ great objection to soiling cattle, is the 
amount of labor in cutting, and conveying to them 
their food, watering, cleaning stables, providing, 
and securing their comfort at all times, a part of 
which is apt to be neglected in this country of 
scarce and high priced labor. Although several 
favorable reports have been made in favor of soil- 
ing, the fact that it has never been adopted for 
any length of time, successfully, by our best farm- 
ers, A rey its =a and et? are: recom- 
mend it asa general practice. Keeping closel: 
grazed pastures, is unprofitable, it 1 18 rom 





will 
cutting high grass will afford twice as much feed 


from an acre; but the best way is to allow pas- 
tures to grow a foot high or more before i 
in, and where portions of such res can be 
divided by hurdle fences, it is the way. 

It is commonly best to sow ashes on grass in 
autumn or winter, and plaster on clover ae 
spring. oat only, can show where 
measures will prove profitable. We do not per- 
ceive any advantage in sowing them after guano 
at this season, yet under particular circumstances, 


which experiment alone can decide, it may besuc- 
cessful.— Ex , 


THE EFFECT OF OXYGEN IN ACCEL- 
ERATING GERMINATION. 


Mr. Humboldt discovered, in 1793, that simple 
metallic substances are unfavorable to ination 
of plants, and that their oxyde favor it in propor- 
to their degree of oxydation. This disco in- 
duced him to search for a substance with which 
oxygen eee a weakly commune 5 to be 
easily separated ; and he made choice of oxygena- 
ted spastatts acid gas, mixed with water. Coane 
(Leyidium Satirum) seed put into it showed germs 
in six hours; in water, thirty-two hours. The 
seeds exhibited an enormous quantity of air bub- 
bles. These do not appear in the water till thirty 
or forty minutes. 

These experiments, announced in Humboldt’s 
Flora, and in his aphorisms on the chemical physi- 
ology of plants, have been repeated by others ; 
they were made at a temperature of from 12 to 14 
Reaumer (near 64° Fahrenheit.) In the summer 
of 1799, Humboldt began a new series of experi- 
ments, and found, that by joining the stimulus of 
caloric to that of oxygen, he was enabled still more 
to accelerate the progress of vegetation. He took 
the seeds of garden cress, peas, French beans, let- 
tuce, and migonnette, equal quantities of which 
were thrown into pure water, and the o: 
muriatic acid at a temperature of 88° Fahrenheit. 
Cresses exhibited germs in three hours in the oxy- 
genated muriatic acid ; while none in the water 
were seen till twenty-six hours. In the muriatic, 
nitric, or sulphuric acid, pure, or mixed with wa- 
ter, there was no germ at all. A 

These discoveries may one day be of great bene- 
fit in growing plants. Several distinguished phil- 
osophers have repeated them. Professor Phol, of 
Dresden, caused the seeds of a new kind of ae 
bia, (India rubber is one of them—Meigs,) 
taken from Bocconi’s collection of dried plants, 
110 or 120 years old,to germinate. Jacquim and 
Vandett Schott, at Vienna, tried all the old seeds 
of the Botanic Garden, twenty or thirty 1 geste 
every attempt to make them vegetate in the ground 
having failed, and he made the greater of 
them vegetate; even the hardest seeds yi to 
this agent. Very valuable plants are now grow- 
ing in Vienna by thistreatment. Humboldt made 
the seeds of Clusia Rosea, brought from the Ba- 
hamas by Boose, (and which had resisted every ef- 
fort to make them grow in the ground,) vegetate 
by a new method of his—that is, by mixing the 
seeds with a paste made of the black of 
manganese, on over it diluted muriatic 
acid. The vy in which the mixture is made 
must be covered, but not tight ; for if so, an- ex- 
plosion will occur. The tem 20f the mix- 
tare must be about 95° of it.—Journal 
de Physique. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


REARING SILK WORMS. 

Mr. Epiror :—Having had some experience in 
rearing the silk worm, and ing cocoons, I ven- 
ture to reply to your fair corresp6ndent’s inquiry, 
‘‘can the worms be raised and the cocoons sold 
to advantage?’’ I answer, I do not think the 
ean. Our climate is too changeable for the healt 
of the worms; the change from dry to wet, which 
we frequently have about the first of August, cre- 
ates a disease of the most fatalkind. I have seen 
it spread with such fearful rapidity, that out of a 
hundred thousand worms ready to spin their co- 
coons, not two thousand lived to complete their 
task. If your correspondent’s trees are the white 
mulberry, they are much better for the health of 
the worm than any other variety, but the expense 
of picking the leavesis such that unless labor be 
very cheap, it will not pay, even if the worms 
prove healthy. ‘The expense of machinery for 
making sewing silk would be considerable, a good 
twisting machine, if new, would, [ think, cost at 
least two hundred dollars. The most profit would 
be to reel the cocoons and sell the raw silk, for 
which there is a ready market in this vicinity. 
Any mechanic can awn 8 a reeling machine in one 
or two days, if provided with a description of one. 

1 presume eggs can be procured in Connecticut, 
but I cannot refer to any individual who has them. 
Such further information as I possess will be free- 
ly viven, if desired. E. Hersey. 

Hingham, Mass. 





For the New*Engiand Farmer. 
WHAT A GARDEN SHOULD BE. 


Having discussed Gardens at some length under 
their ornamental azpect, lest the accusation be 
brought that the useful has been forgotten, this 
article sliall be devoted to the special considera- 
tion of the Kitchen Garden. 

We are wrongly apt to associate with the word 
Garden, a corner of land filled with weeds and 
flowers, and another corner marked into rows, by 
a regiment of White Birch, bean poles, and _ 
bushes, with an intersprinkling of corn stalks, 
some squashes—vines, and a great deal of rubbish, 
where, as the country people say, the ‘Garden 
Sauce”’ is grown. Now, asthe object of thisarticle is 
to have a little talk about this very ‘*Garden Sauce,’’ 
let us see if we need toabandon our much loved 
vegetables, in improving our homestead, and mak- 
ing its surface, a little more pleasing to the eye. 

ather than abundon them, it would be better 

to lose much that would be pleasing of the purely 
ornamental, for in the country, people are very 
gman se the vegetables of their own grow- 
ing, as markets are rare, and but ill supplied. 
ere there no other argument for their culture 
but this, it, alone, would be enough, but there is 
a still stronger one: few are aware how conducive 
to health the summer vegetables are: all authori- 
ties agree in recommending their free use; and 
the danger of ‘cholera arises, not from the bad ef- 
fects of good, freeh vegetables, so much as from 
= stale and wilted denizens of the market. It is 
ways @ matter of ver t surprise to city resi- 
rin to find so little Zeleatien paid to the cet 
of anything but potatoes, corn, and a few beans, 
in the country. Leaving bricks and dust for green 


ar apy aeomeie the 7 air, and 
with a keen appetite, await the promised 
dinner, i i ng all the dnintics of the vegetable 
world they have heard of, strawberries and cream, 
green peas, sweet corn, tomatoes, &c. When to 
their surprise they see the kitchen maid return. 
ing from the neighbor’s with a bought, or bor- 
rowed pint of milk, and meet with the excuse from 
the matron, that “she regrets the lack of 

gus, lettuce, &c., but the butcher didn’t bring 
any, and its so hard to get vegetables in thecoun- 
try.”’ The difficulty lies in the dread of trouble, 
not in the trouble itself: do not be so afraid, 

sir, after = have come home from the day’s 
work, to drop a few peas, or tomatoes or lettuce 
seeds! and do not let your imagination dwell, 
upon the hot days’ weedings by and bye. 

Itisa + shame, that it should be universal- 
ly true, that it is no where so difficult to get veg- 
etables asin the country. It will not do for you 
to say, anytime will answer for that work. Any- 
time is no time. Believe me, the ten minutés of 

ravation a day, your wife will feel when the 
dinner presents no variety ; of disappointment 
you will experience when you find your wife is 
not a fairy, and cannot produce baked beans and 
potato in any other shape than baked beans and po- 
tato, and is unable to alter the everlasting veal and 
bread, into green and sweet corn,—is much 
more, than the mere trouble of weeding and sow- 
ing the seed. But weight enough has not been 
given to the healthfulness of vegetables: we are 
too essentially a meat-eating race; we do not 
know how to make the most of things; and hun- 
dreds of poor families might enjoy a luxurious 
variety, would they but use the bounties of the 
vegetable world. The English and Euro 
peasantry, live entirely on a vegetable diet, and yet 
are quite as healthy as we are, and hundreds and 
thousands of our poor people have more sumptu- 
ous meat fare, than the majority of the inhabitants 
of the old world. Lay off, then, in your garden, 
a bit of land; plant a few of the different vege- 
tables, just enough to supply yourself, and do not 
make that fatal mistake of getting so much land 
under culture. 

People are inclined to go to work too largely, 
and plant enough of a few things, to supply sev- 
eral families, and then to allow the quantity to 
take the placeof variety. It is very easy to caleu- 
late how much you will want, and when you have 
decided do not plant all at once, but have a suc- 
cession ; planta row of peas and corn to-day, 
another in a week, and another the third week; 
then have a few hills of squashes, summer and 
winter, and remember it is no economy to cover 
the land with winter squashes to the exclusion of 
summer vegetables ;—it is robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, and no gain ; then a few hills of melons, some 
distance from the squashes, to prevent impregna- 
tion of seed. Have some ten tomato plants, a lit- 
tle patch, ten feet square, of carrots, another of 
parsnips, a few hills of rhubarb, or pie plant, 8 
small square, say 20x20, of asparagus, and dotted 
in, afew me gpa some cucumbers, and in a 
corner by th wes, one hundred ras vines 
with two or three strawberry beds, feet. 
On the edge of the walk, set currants and goose- 
berries, and a little farther in, dwarf pears. By 





a judicious selection of , you can get two or 
lives covpoin jude eben Geena the land, ‘the par- 
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snips will be eaten before time of planting. 
their place may be taken by radishes, and 
followed by peas, and they by afew turnips. To 
the other early peas, the parsnips may follow: 


on the corn land you can grow squashes, and vice 


versa, 

Half an acre arranged in this way, will give all 
that a family of six persons can ibly need, 
but be sure to remember at starting, that you 
want no more land under culture, than you can 
keep free from weeds, and to plant no greater quan- 
tity than you can use yourself. Where the most 
of the surface is under culture, and the ornamen- 
tal is entirely excluded, there is r of a too 
great spirit of utility ; therefore do not forget that 
we must feed the mind and soul as well as the 
body, but pay a due regard to both. It is ver 
desirable, however, to keep each division by itself, 
and not mix them together heterogeneously. No 
one wishes to see gilly-flowers and cab side 
by side, because they are of the same family ; let 
the two divisions be just as separate as parlor and 
kitchen, but do not omit either any more than 
one of these two rooms from your house. It ma, 
seem rather late to make this — for the vege- 
tables, but there is yet time for tomatoes, late 
peas, sweet corn, carrots, parsnips, and cabbages, 
and when you read over this list, recall the sa- 
yory dishes they may be compounded into, and be 
willing to give your wife the assistance you can, 
in the culinary department. Lest the succession 
of the vegetables should be forgotten, an ennu- 
meration may be of service ; first parsnips, then 
asparagus, rhubarb, radishes, lettuce, dandelions, 
peas, beans, cucumbers, corn, squashes, tomatoes, 
carrots, turnips, cabbages and potatoes. For 
fruits, x vandaag ras mpc p Se, avi 
ries, melons, pears, es and apples,—all with- 
in the reach aoc onae of = hundred and 
fifty feet square of land. 

R. MorriiiCore.anp. 

Roxbury, June 3, 1854. 





PRODUCTION OF BUDS AND SEEDS. 
In considering the production of vegetable buds 


and seeds, of some insects, of more perfect, ani- 
mals, says Erasmus Darwin in the Zoonomia, 
the modes of generation may be divided into soli- 


tary and sexual. The first consists in solitary, 


lateral generation, as in the reproduction of 
weeds and bulbs of vegetables, and of the young 
of the polypus, and of the hydra stentorid, or of 


the solitary internal generation, as of the aphis, 


vine fretter, actenia, sea anemone tcia, tape worm 
and volvex ; all of which are properly a vivipa- 
rous progeny, as they are produced by spawns, or 
In these modes it is believed that 
fibrils with fermative attitudes, and molecules 
with formative propensities, produced by, or de- 
tached from, various essential parts of their re- 
spective systems, float in the vegetable or insect 
blood. These may be termed animalized parti- 
cles of primary combination, consisting of a solid) plan 
particle adjoined to a peculiar appetancy or pro- 
pensity ; which latter may be termed its etherial 
part ; as magnetism or electricity may be added 


eggs, or seeds. 


to iron or to other inanimate bodies. 


when 
they be 


The various ‘ways in which plants are propa- 
gated, opens a wide ficld of observation to the 
student. The various phenomena involved in the 
evolution of the almost innumerable species of 
vegetable productions, and the singular ‘and as- - 
tonishing wisdom with which means are adapted 
to ends, will afford ample scope for the inyestiga- 
tion of the most acuminated and persevering in- 
tellect, and is a field, the treasures of which hu- 
man genius and perseverance can never entirely 
exhaust. 


WHAT A WHOLE CROP CARRIES OFF. 


Below we give another chapter from JomNSTON’s 
‘*Elements of Agricultural Chemistry dnd Geolo- 
gy,’’ which we think will be found interesting to 
every reader, whether he cultivates the soil or not. 
There areso few technical terms employed, and 
the author’s meaning is made so clear by the use 
of forcible and perspicuous language, that we al- 
ways take up the work witha new pleasure. And 
so will others. 


The importance of the inorganic matter con- 
tained in living vegetables, or in vegetable sub- 
stances when reaped and dry, will appear more 
distinctly if we consider the actual quantity car- 
ried off from the soil in the series of crop. 

In a four years’ course of cropping, in which 
the crops gathered amounted per acre to— 

1st year, Turnips, 20 tons of bulbs and 6} tons of tops. 

2d year, Barley, 40 bushels of 63 lbs. each, and’ 1 ton of straw. 

3d year, Clover and Rye-Grass, 1} ton of each in a 
4th year, Wheat, 25 bushels of 60 lbs., and 1} tons of straw. 
1°. The quantity of inorganic matter carried 
off in the four crops, supposing none of them to 
be eaten on the land, amounts to about— 


Sulphurie acid 
Pho: 





or in all about 11 ewt. ; of which gross weight the 
different substances form unlike proportions. 

2°. As till clearer view of these quantities will be 
obtained by a consideration of the fact, that if we 
carry off the entire produce, and add none of it 
again in the shape of manure, we must or ought, 
in its stead, if the land is to be restored. to its 
original condition, to add to each acre every four 
years— 


Epsom sal 
Common salt 
Quick-lime 


Several observations suggest themselves from a 
consideration of the above statements. 

First, That if this inorganic matter be really 
necessary to the plant, the gradual and canstant 
removal of it from the land ought, by and by, to 
make the soil poorer in this part of the food of 


ts. “ 
Second, That the more of the crops which grow 
upon the land we return to it again in the form of 
manure, the less will this deterioration be percep- 
tible. 
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Third, That as wea d of these inorganic sub- 
stancee—the potash, , &e.,—are readily solu- 
ble in water, the liquid manure of the farmyard, 
so often allowed to run to waste, must carry with 
it to the rivers much of the saline matter that 
ought to be returned to the land. 

ourth, If the rains also are allowed to run 
over and wash the surface of the soil, they will 
gradually deprive it of those soluble saline sub- 
stances which appear to be so necessary to the 
growth of plants. Hence one important benefit 
of a system of drainage so perfect as to allow the 
rains to sink into the soil where they fall, and thus 
to carry down, instead of away, what they natu- 
rally dissolve. 

And, lastly, That the utility, and often indis- 
pensable necessity, of certain artificial manures— 
though, in some districts, perhaps arising from the 
natural poverty of the land in some of the miner- 
al substances which plants require—is most fre- 
quently owing to a want of acquaintance with 
the facts above stated, and to the long-continued 
neglect and waste which has been the natural con- 

uence. 

n certain districts, the soil and subsoil contain 
within themselves an almost unfailing supply of 
some of these inorganic or mineral substances, so 
that the waste of them is long in being felt; in 
others, again, the land contains less, and therefore 
becomes sooner exhausted. This latter class of 
soils requires a more careful, and usually a more 
expensive mode of cultivation than the first ; but 
both will become at length alike unproductive, if 
that which is yearly taken from the soil is not in 
some form or other restored to it. 

One thing is of essential importance to be re- 
membered by the practical farmer—that the de- 
terioration of land is often an exceedingly slow 
process. In the hands of successive generations, 
a field may so rpc ge ames become less valuable, 
that a century may elapse before the change prove 
such as to make a sensible diminution in the val- 
ued rental. Such slow changes, however, have 
been seldom recorded ; and hence the practical man 
is occasionally led to despise the clearest theoreti- 
cal principles, because he has not happened tw see 
them verified in his own limited experience ; and 
to neglect, therefore, the suggestions and the wise 
precautions which these principles lay before him. 

The special agricultural history of known tracts 
of land of different qualities, showing how they 
had been cropped and tilled, and the average 

roduce in grain, hay, and stock every five years, 
‘ehen an entire century, would afford invalua- 


ble materials both to theoretical and to practical 
agriculture. 

General illustrations of this sure though slow 
decay may be met with in the agricultural history 
of almost every country. In none, perhaps, are 
they more striking than in the older slave States 


of North America. Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina—once rich and fertile—by a long- 
continued system of forced and exhausting culture, 
have become unproductive in many places, and 
vast tracts have been abandoned to apparently 
hopeless sterility. Such linds it is possible to re- 
claim, but at what an expense of time, labor, ma- 
nure, and skilful management! It is tobe hoped 
that the newer States will not thus sacrifice their 
future power and prospects to present and tem- 
porary wealth—that the fine lands of Ohio, Ken- 





tucky, and the Prairie states, which now yield 
Indian corn and wheat, crop after crop ut 
intermission and without manure, will not be so 
cropped till their and substance is , 
but that a better conducted and more skilful hus- 
bandry will continue, without diminishing the pre- 
sent crops, to secure 5 pee fertility to that 
naturally rich and productive country. 


PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE INORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF PLANTS. 


Several important practical deductions are to be 
drawn from what has been stated in regard to the 
inorganic constituents of plants. 

1°. Why one crop may grow well where another 
rea for 7 a crop to require a 
peculiarly large supply of potash—it may grow 
well if the soil abound in potash ; but if the soil 
be deficient in potash ban! abound in lime, then 
this crop may scarcely grow at all upon it, while 
another crop to whic e is especially necessary 
may grow luxuriantly. 

je Why mized crops cc well together.—If 
two crops of unlike kinds be sown together, their 
roots suck in the inerganic substances in different 
proportions—the one more potash and phosphoric 
acid perhaps—the other more lime, magnesia, or 
silica. They thus interfere less with each other 
than plants of the same kind do—which require 
the same kinds of food in nearly the same propor- 
tions. 

Or the two kinds of crop grow with different 
degrees of rapidity, or at different periods of the 

ear; and thus, while the roots of the one are 

usy drawing in supplies of inorganic nourishment, 
those of the other are comparatively idle; and 
thus the soil is able abundantly to supply the 
wants of each as its time of need arrives. 

3°. Why the same crop grows better on the same 
soil after long intervals.—If each crop demands 
special spbstances, or these substances in quanti- 
ties r to itself, or in some peculiar state of 
combination, the chances that the soil will be able 
to supply them are greater, the more distant the 
intervals at which the same crop is grown upon 
it. Other crops do not demand the same sub- 
stances, or in the same proportions ; and thus they 
may gradually accumulate on the soil till it be- 
comes especially favorable to the particular crop 
we wish to grow. 

4°. Why a rotation crop is necessary.—Suppose 
the soil to contain a certain average supply of 
all those inorganic substances which plants require 
and that the same corn crop is grown upon it for 
a long series of years—this crop will carry off 
some of these substances in larger proportion than 
others, so that year by year the quantity of those 
which are thus chiefly carried off will become rela- 
tively less. Thus at length the soil, for want of 
these special substances, will become unabl> to 
bear a corn crop at all, though it may still con- 
tain a large store of the other inorganic substan- 
ces which the corn crop does not specially exhaust. 
Suppose bean or turnip crops raised in Tike man- 
ner for a succession of years, they would exhaust 
the soil of a different set of substances till it be- 
came unable to grow them profitably, though still 
rich perhaps in those things which the corn crop 
especially demands. 

But grow these crops alternately, then the one 
crop will draw especially upon one class of sub- 
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stances, the other crop upon 
much larger crops of each will be reaped from the 
same soil, and for a much longer of time. 

On this principle the benefit of a rotation of 
crops in an important degree depends. 

'. What is meant by exhaustion.—Thus, ex- 
haustion may either be general, arising from the 
gradual carrying off of all the kinds of food on 
which plants live—or special, arising from the 
want of one or more of those substances which the 
crops that have been lng grown upon it have 
specially required. 

To ir the former kind of exhaustion, an ad- 
dition of many things to thesoil may be necessary; 
—to repair the latter, it may be ient to adda 
needful supply of one or more things only. In 
showing how this may be most efficiently and 
most economically done, chemistry will be of the 
most essential service to the practical man. Be- 
fore entering further upon this point, however, it 
will be necessary to study also the nature of the 
soil in which plants grow. 





CATERPILLARS. 


These are a great pest to farmers, though com- 
paratively harmless in a city. The eggs from 
which they are hatched are placed around the 
ends of the branches, forming a wide ring consist- 
ing of three or four hundred in the form o 
short cylinders, standing on their ends close togeth- 
er, and covered with a thick coast of brownish 
bar ge varnish. The caterpillars come forth 
with the unfolding the leaves of the apple and 
cherry trees in the latter part of April or the be- 
ginning of May. ‘The first signs of their activity 
appear in the formation of little angular webs be- 
tween the fork of the branches a little below the 
cluster of eggs. 

Under the shelter of these tents the caterpillars 
remain concealed at all times when not engaged 
in eating. In crawling from twig to twig, t i 
spin, from their mouths, a slender silken t . 
which is a clue to conduct them back to their tents. 
They gradually enlarge their nests until they ac- 
quire a diameter of eight or ten inches. The 
come out together about 9 A. M. to eat, and all 
retire at once when their regular meals are fin- 
ished. During bad weather, however, they fast, 
and do not venture from their shelter. 

From the first to the middle of June they begin 
to leave the trees, wander about a while, and final- 
ly get into some cuvier or other place of shelter, 
and make their cocoons. From fourteen toseven- 
teen days thereafter, the insect bursts its — 
skin, forces its way into the softened end of the 
cocoon and as in the miller form. Itis then 
of nasty or reddish brown colo?,and expands from 
an inch and a quarter to an inch and a half. 
These millers appear in great numbers in July, 
flying about and often entering houses by night. 
At this time they lay their , preferring the 
wild cherry, a next the a = 

Where proper attention is not paid to the de- 
struction of them, they almost entirely strip the 
apple and cherry trees of their foliage ring the 
seven weeks of their life in their caterpi orm. 


The trees, where ay are suffered to for a 


succession of years, me prematurely old, in 
consequence of their efforts to repair,at an un- 


another ; and thus| 





seasonable time, the loss of their foliage, and are 
tendered unfruitful and worse than useless. 


How are they to be destroyed ? 

lst. During the winter and spring collect and 
destroy the eggs. They are then readily discoy- 
ered, and may all be removed with little trouble. 

2d. When the destruction of the eggs has been 
ey or overlooked, and the caterpi are 
building their nests, prepare some whale or train 
oil, the stronger and more rancid the better. ‘When 
take a light pole of convenient length, with a swab 
upon the end, and rub the oil into the nests. It is 
well to rub it also upon the limbs just above and 
below the nests. This operation is best performed 
some misty or foggy morning before the worms 
leave their nests. now by abundant experience 
that it will entirely destroy every nest upon 
which it is performed, and every caterpillar in the 
nest. 

3d. When the time for this process is past, and 
the millers begin to appear in July, ha the 
trees wide-mouthed bottles one-third with 
two parts of vinegar and one of molasses. In this 
way myriads may be caught. 

A my small garden I made this experiment last 
season with twenty-four bottles hung u the 
fence. In seven days from June 16th I caught 
forty-two quarts of millers and flies, but the 
amount gradually decreased to about halfa pint 
aday. I then placed the bottles in my large pear 
trees, and the number taken was greatly increased. 
The whole amount thus caught during the season 
was four bushels and twelve quarts. 

May 29, 1854. Cares Roprnson. 

New Haven Palladium. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE FARMER'S HOME. 

Mr. Epriror:—Having during the ear 
travelled through a sertien of this, cvs of 
the adjoining New England States, I have had an 
opportunity to observe many New England far- 


mers’ homes. 
While there are some which present a pleasing 
and inviting aspect, there are many so cheerless 
and uninviting, that they seem to send a chill 
—_ - dar whole ape Building? ont loca- 
without any regard to appearance, and every 
ornamental tree and shrub 53 their vicinity has 
fallen before the woodman’s axe withouta thought 
except how many potatoes could be grown on the 
land ; in front of the dwelling, where should be 
gravelled walks, graceful shade trees, beautiful 
shrubs, carefully trained climbing vines and pretty 
flowers, are geese and pigs, or bleating calves and 
noisy ducks whose utility seems to consist in giv- 
ing the inmates of the house timely notice of the 
approach of a stranger, who easily judges of the 
number of acres the farmer eae a by the size 
of the wood-pile and the number of broken wheels, 
carts, sleds, plows, ‘and other worn-out farming 
implements which flank the yard on either side. 
Should the stranger, before entering the house, 
desire to learn more of the character of the per- 
son he is about to visit, he has but to cast his eye 
into the adjoining shed, one end of which is 
as a tool house; if plows, harrows, and other im- 
plements are in one confused mass, and their a 
pearance indicates that the hen-roost is above, 
may safely conclude that if the boys have not al- 
ready gone to the city with the idea that farming 
is pretty dirty business, it isonly because they are 
not yet old enough to carry out their own desires 
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The man who can take hold of the handles of 
such plows as I have seen, and not look back, must 
be.one whose mind isso absorbed in the word uéil- 


ity that he thinks of nothing but the fattening of}; 


his land as each turning furrow scrapes guano 
from his plow, not even perceiving the increase of 
his own weight, by an external application of the 
same material upon his hands. 

I do not believe man was placed here to spend 
his whole time in procuring gold with Which to 
enlarge his farm, for what proftiteth it a man if he 
gain the whole township and lose his own happi- 
ness? The farmer who would keep his children 
at home, should neglect nothing within his means 
to make his home attractive. Let neatness and 
order manifest itself in every department ; let him 
beautify what he already possesses, rather than 
enlarge his farm, and thus make his home so at- 
tractive that his children no longer seek'the arti- 
ficial beauties of the city, but become satisfied 
with the purer and superior attractions of their 
ruralhome. There is perhaps no class better able 
to make their homes attractive than the farmer, 
but in his eagerness to acquire more territory he 
often fails to perceive it. 

I could name individuals who own hundreds of 
acres of land, but cannot spare a rod for a flower- 
garden for their daughters, or an acre for an or- 
chard for their sons, and yet lament that their 
daughters yearn to be tending the loom of some 
manufacturing company, and their sons the coun- 
ter of some city merchant. 

I cannot but hope that the time is fast approach- 
ing when the farmer .will. be as eager to satisfy 
the wants of his family, as he now is those of a 
stranger, and thus make his home a happy one, 
and his children contented. E. Hersey. 

Hingham, Mass. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


WINTER IN MISSISSIPPI. 


A winter in Mississippi has none of those exhi- 
larating accompaniments which characterize a 
New England winter; no merry sleigh-bells, no 
skating, no coasting. One never sees here, moth- 
er earth, covered with her pure, snowy mantle; 
or the trees hung with glittering crystals. Yet, a 
winter in Mississippi is not without its charms, 
If it has not a coronet of diamonds, it wears a 
wreath of roses. Winter in Mississippi is like 
life itself, a strange mingling of sunshine, clouds 
and rain. Now, the genial sun warms into life 
and beauty the slumbering rose-buds, and the 
gardens are blooming with hyacinths, narcissus, 
and other varieties of the bulbous family. The 
forests, too, are interspersed with evergreens; the 
dark, rich magnolia, with its lustrous foliage glis- 
tening in the sunshine ; the brighter, more cheer- 
ful holly, with its coral berries, the hopea,water- 
oak, with a variety of others, peculiar to this lati- 
tude; so that, although many of the trees shed 
their leaves in autumn, the forests never wear 
that aspect of desolation, that they do in colder 
climates, during the winter months. Then, too, 
there are miles, and miles of hedge, made of the 
beautiful, ren Cherokee rose. One of the 
most pleasing features of a southern landscape in 
February, is the yellow jessamine, ite evergreen 
foliage, contrasting béautifully, with its profu- 
sion of golden blossoms; perfuming the air with 


ees 
the vine itself, 


a delicious fragrance 

colar Boyt, a 
1D iful; but 
seat Sete corners, or han; ce 
festoons from the smaller trees, sweet 
blossoms, has a charming effect. The variety of 
the feathered tribe adds another beauty to our 
winter scene. Besides the gay red-bird, mocking- 
bird, and other birds peculiar to the South, we 
have some dear little robins from good old Mas- . 
sachusetts. Who knows but they are the very 
ones that build their nest, every year, in the old 
elm, that shades our own ‘‘Beloved Home?’’ 

But all is not sunshine in Mississippi. Winter 
has its clouds and storms. The to-day, so bright 
and beautiful, is succeeded by a dark to-morrow. 
The pattering of the rain-drops is the first sound 
that greets the ear in the morning, and it lulls 
you to slumber at night. Day after day, the rain 
comes down. Then the weather gradually be- 
comes colder, and colder, and at last the clouds 
are dissipated, and the glorious sun shines forth 
in all hissplendor. Then follow three white frosts, 
then a few days of warmth and sunshine, then a 
rain. Winter does not put a stop to the work on 
a plantation. The negroes are busy, plowing, 
making fences, and clearing land, to be in readi- 
ness to plant the corn and cotton in the spring. 
Christmas comes once a year, and is observed with 
festivities corresponding to Thanksgiving in New 
England. There is a whole week of holidays, 
which the servants enjoy vastly, in a succession of 
parties and visiting. There is a fiddler on almost 
every plantation, and music, and dancing are en- 
joye? with as keen a relish in the cabin by torch- 

ight, as in the brilliantly illuminated ball-room. 

Houses in Mississippi are not built so muvh in 
reference tocomfort in winter, as in summer, and 
stoves are regarded as abominations, not to be tol- 
erated. 4 

In a cold day, a cheerful fire is blazing on the 
hearth, but there is such a mania for fresh air, 
that the doors and windows must be wide open, so 
there is no danger of being too warm. Happily, 
however, the very cold days are few, and far be- 
tween. 

Of the amusements, and pleasures of winter on 
a plantation, but little can be said. The gentle- 
men are great huntsmen, and unrivalled equestri- 
ans, and the ladies, too, are fond of riding on horse- 
back. But there are no lyceums, or concerts, 80 
that we are dependent on our own resources for 
enjoyment. M. E. 8. 

ellertown, Miss., May, 1854. 


Remarxs.—We are glad that the intelligent 
daughters of Magsachusetts still retain an interest 
in the columns they were in the habit of perusing 
before becoming citizens of the West. Weshall be 
glad to hear from “M. E. 8.” again. 





To Copresronpents.—A ‘Farmen” will find 
our views briefly expressed in another part of the 
paper, in relation to the subject upon whieh he 
writes. Perhaps he has written under some. mis- 
understanding of the article which he criticises 





Several inquiries and valuable commun 
on hand, which shal! receive attentio 
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COST OF MANURE. 
How farmers continue to work their farms 
without t, for the want of asufficient amount 
of fertilizers, and many, too, whose income from 
other sources than their farms, enables them every 
year to loan an excess on mortgage. Nine-tenths 
of their time and energies are spent in tilling the 
poor and worthless farm, to prevent its running 
them in debt, and still, they are unwilling to in- 
vest @ single dollar in the purchase of manure, to 
be refunded with double interest in a single season. 
The question simply should be, will a dollar’s 
rast of cova bayout tn capsens of profading te 
th of corn n expense 0 ucing it, 
and beyond the ahaa om at the land. “We 
say that an extra dollar properly invested in man- 
ures, will produce an excess crop of five dollars 
worth of cornin a single year, and, in many cases, 
a much larger ratio of increase, besides leaving 
the land worth nearly, or all the cost of manure, 
better for future crops. What would be said of 
the merchant who should loan so much of his cap- 
ital on bond and mor , that-he had not suf- 
ficient means to keep the stock of goods 
to Bupply his customers? And why should the 
farmer loan his y to others at six per cent. 
per annum, when he could earn a profit, in addi- 
tion to the interest, by using it himself? Whena 
farmer’s income is truly in excess of his farm, then 
he is consulting his best interest by investing his 
mare where it may be used by others for his ben- 
efit ; but until his own business is properly cared 


for, he is wrong to part with the means necessary 


to its success. 

Many a farmer now worth $1000 beyond his 
farm was worth the same on arniving of age, and 
might have rendered his farm capable of produc- 
inga similar sum every year in excess of his 
wants, if, during the first year of his business, he 


had placed the $1000 in his soil in the shape of]; $ 


manure. Nor is this truth confined to the weal- 
thy farmer, for many who now work 100 acres of 
land and remain poor, might become comparative 

ly rich ina few years, by using the same amount 
of manure on 50 acres which they now use on 100. 
So long as further additions of manure will in- 
crease the product beyond cost, the farmer should 
continue to inerease the quantity used ; and if he 
cannot do so by any other means, he should re- 
duce the quantity of land tilled.— Working Far- 
mer. 





THE BEURRE BOSC PEAR. 

Exuio7, in his new work on Fruit, says this pear 
should have a place in the smallest collection. 
Downie goes farther, and gives it unqualified 
praise. He says itis large, handsome, a regular 
bearer, always perfect, and of the highest flavor. 
It bears singly, and not in clusters, looking as if 
thinned on the tree, whence it is always of fine 
size. It was raised in 1807 by Van Mons, and 
named Calebasse Bosc, in honor of M. Bose, a 
distinguished Belgian cultivator. Having also 
been received at the garden of the Horticultural 
Society of London, under the name of Beurre Bosc, 
Mr. Thompson thought it best to retain this name, 
as less likely to lead to a confusion with the Cale- 
basse, a distinct fruit. The tree grows vigorously ; 


shoots long, brownish olive. Fruit large; pyri- 
form, a little uneyen, tapering long and gradually 
into the stalk. Skin pretty smootli, dark yellow, 
a good deal covered. with streaks and dots:of cin- 
namon russet, and slightly touched with red on 
one side. Stalk one or two inches long, rather 
slender, curyed. Calyxshort, set in a veryshallow. 
basin. Flesh white, melting very buttery, with a 
rich delicious; and slightly perfumed flayor. Ri- 
pens gradually, from the last. of September to the 
last of October. 


THE ANDREWS PEAR. 

This pear (dotted outline) is stated by Downtxc 
to be a favorite nativeseedling. It is found in the 
neighborhood of Dorchester, and first introduced 
to notice by a gentleman of Boston, whose name it 
bears. It has, for the last 15 years, been one of 
the most popular fruits. It is of most excellent 
flavor, a certain and regular bearer, even while 
young, and the tree which is very hardy, never 
suffers from blight. Fruit rather large, pyriform, 
one sided. Skin smooth, and rather thick, pale 
yellowish green, with a dull red cheek, and a few 
scattered dots. Stalk about an inch anda quar- 
ter long, curved, set in a very shallow, blunt de- 
pression, or often without depression. Calyx op 
placed ina small basin. Flesh depealivaditie, 
full of juice, melting, with a fine vinous flavor. 
Early in September. Shoots diverging, light olive. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


SILK CULTURE. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the Farmer of May 27th, an 

inquiry on this subject is presented by a ‘‘New 
Hampshire Girl.” 
Somewhat more than twenty years have 
elapsed since a@ movement was commenced, in 
which the writer of this article took a zealous 
and rather prominent part, to introduce the rais- 
ing of silk into Massachusetts. Considerable ex- 
pense was incurred to colonize the mulberry tree 
and the silk worm from Connecticut. The at- 
tempt was successful, and prosperity attended the 
enterprise under the auspices and fostering aid of 
agricultural societies and th legislature of the 
State, until a blight came over it in the shape of a 
disastrous speculation in mulberry trees. The ru- 
in produced by this folly wasso signal, as to 
chill the ardor and stagnate the efforts of many, 
who had enlisted in the cause with high expecta- 
tions, and with enthusiasm in due proportion. 
The waning that followed was even more rapid, 
than the waxing which had preceded. Still it 
may be said, that the amount of raw silk pro- 
duced, and in a fit state for the manufacturer, 
was quite considerable. The market, however, 
declined, and was soon at an end. 

The last act, on the part of the writer of this 


article, to sustain an interest to which he had de-|b 


voted so much attention and labor, was the intro- 
duction and advocating of a motion, in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, to encourage females, by 


bounty, to manufacture sewing silk, which may 
bidon : 


e with little outlay. The committee, to 
which the question was referred, did not report 
favorably to the plan, and the sun of hope went 
down in despair. 

Now, in reference to particulars of the infor- 
mation wanted, it may be said, that the miachin- 
ery for getting raw silk from the cocoon is a reel, 
the cost of which, when the article was in de- 
mand, was about $10, as manufactured in vari- 
ous places; in Dedham, for one instance, in the 
vicinity of Boston. (In how many cocklofts it 
may be stowed away among other useless lum- 
ber, for want of employment, is matter of conjec- 
ture only.) The eggs for the worm may, proba- 
bly, be obtained any where in the region of silk- 
growing, and Mansfield in Connecticut, is as likely 
a place as any to be in a condition of persever- 
ance, as regards this kind of husbandry. 

Should any one resolve on making a trial of 
the business, directions how to proceed may be 
gathered, unquestionably, from the archives of 
the State, and the New England Farmer also, 
from within the limits of that period especially, 
when Rey. Henry Colman was Agricultural Com- 
missioner, and likewise editor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer. 

If I could be of any service to the ‘New Hamp- 
shire Girl,’’ in the way of offering suggestions, I 
might address her in a strain something like the 
following : ‘‘Dear Miss, if you have any thing of 
the spirit, the ardor, the indomitable resolution 
of Joan of Arc, and can get access to comrades, in 
any considerable number, of like temperament, 
sentiments and ney dis to embark with 

ou ina scheme so doubtful, yet so laudable, 
oring them together in convention, (female con- 
ventions you know, areas common as daisies in 


the spring, ) and make formal representation, by 
eodbetion” i, the conscript fathers, (which. in 
modern dialect means men, PT ROR EE 
of the Granite State in legislative halls . 
that the daughters rk the Paap _ - 
averse to sharing in the in necessary. : 
common ‘ull, tat would ‘rladly be put in the 
way of earning and even producing, some portion, 
at least, of the silks indispensable to the adorning 
of their persons. They, therefore, humbly peti- 
sion your honorable body to adopt measures for 
retaining at home a moiety of the immense sums 
of money sent abroad for silk goods, and let it be 
so invested as to give employment to 
hands,and shield them from poverty, vice and « 
radation. If this expedient fails, try the agricul- 
tural societies, and ask them, if it will not profit 
the country as much, to have our silks uced 
at home, as to have our soil occupied with other 
fancy articles, which cannot be transplanted from 
distant regions but at great expense. Let cattle,hogs 
and hens, which eat up so much of our farming 
wealth to gratify a taste for imported stock, re- 
main where they are engendered, and let the . 
dustry which is wanted to givg, scope to une 
ployed hands and to furnish us*with home enjoy- 
ments, without going far away to obtain them, 
have the benefit of the outlay.’ ; 

The residue of the argument I have in em- 


ryo. J. F. 
Charlemont, June 8, 1854. 





INFLUENCE OF MACHINERY ON CIV- 
; ILIZATION. 

The annexed eloquent extract is from the ** Phil- 
— Daily Ledger ,’’—a paper always able and 
uniformly correct :— 

‘The influence of these reforms on civilization 
cannot be estimated too highly. The old preju- 
dice against machinery, which never had any hold 
on men of real intelligence, is now disappearing 
even from the minds of the most ignorant. Every- 
where the great truth is being acknowledged, that 
the influence of machinery is to elevate the condi- 
tion of the human race, by substituting skilled la- 
bor and directing talent for mere executive work. 
In other words, men are elevated, so far forth, from 
machines to makers and controllers of machines. 
The higher qualities of their nature are being 
called into exercise. Instead of going the same 
unvaried round of labor for generation after gene- 
ration, like a blind horse forever travelling the 
narrow circuit of a mill, they are throwing the 
burden of all mere mechanical work on machinery, 
subjecting the dull and inanimate forces of nature 
to their will, and making iron and steel submissive 
agents. If the reforms, already made in this di-_ 
rection, afford any criterion for the future, the 
time will come eventually, when nearly all that 1s 
irksome in labor will be avoided, and then that 
part of the curse pronounced on Adam at least be 
alleviated. , 

Yet this aspect of the influence of mach 
and civilization, though the most important, 
precisely the one least regarded. It is far more 
common to hear the cheapening effects of machi- 
nery extolled than to have these enfranchising snd 
elevating influences pointed out. We do not 





that the placing of cot goods with the react 
of the seaneal, as materially improved the physi- 
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cal condition of the human race, and therefore in- 
directly refined and enlightened mankind. But 
this is only the ultimate, not the proximate result. 
Nor is it witMout alloy. And to a certain extent 
the effect of machinery in this direction is enerva- 
ting and sensualizing. It advances civilization in 
its physical aspect, but not in its moral, intellec- 
tual, and religious ones. It fosters less the spir- 
itual and mrntal part of humanity than that ba- 
ser part which is ‘of the earth, earthy.’ But ma- 
chinery, regarded as a means to banish man’s 
slavery to toil, by substituting brain-work for the 
labor of the hand, is the high road to that fuller 
a perfect development of society, which 
poets have painted, philosophers predicted, and 
Hy it is believed by many, expressly prom- 





For the New England Farmer. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 


Mr. Epiror :—I read last evening in the Far- 
mer the discussion on sheep, and was somewhat 
interested. I keep South Downs, and like them 
much ; they are quiet, thrifty and handsome, with- 
al. Isold one of my neighbors 26, last fall, and 
a short time since I called to see them, and they 
had 48 as fine lambs as need be; one sheep had 
three, and all doing well. I sold the wether Sake 
from them last year at $4 per head, to the butch- 
er—my neighbor will probably get more than that 
for them this year, (and there is no doubt at all 
but he can, if he chooses.) We will say that he 
get $200 for lambs, and allow say $40-a low fig- 
ure—for wool, gives $240, a hes eae: return from 
only 26 sheep. The sheep were nearly all half 
blood, except three, perhaps, that were nearly full 
bred. I have a flock of full blood consisting of 30 
that have now living, and about two months old, 
48 lambs (if I count right) the same number as 
my neighbor gets from his 26 mixed breed. The 
mixed breeds seem as hardy, and about as produc- 
tive, as the full bloods; perhaps they are more 
profitable for practical pur , as they generally 
shear considerably heavier fleeces. I get more for 
my lambs when [ sell them, on account of the 
breed. I sold all the bucks I had last year, at pri- 
ces varying for 7 or 8 to 25 dollars, as for qualit 
and size, and bought one of L. G. Morris for $50. 
I have this year a few nice lambs sired by an im- 
ported buck now owned by J. Tuorne, of Duchess 
Co., that sold in England for $650; they are good 
lambs, but a stranger could not, I think, select 
them from among the others. TT. B. Burrum. 

Newport, R. I., 1854. 





Lastine Errects or Heat.—The French, during 
the time their army remained under Bonaparte in 
the Holy Land, construeted two very large ovens 
in the castle of Tiberiag. Two years had elapsed 
at the time of our arrival since they had set fire to 
their granary ; and it was considered a miracle by 
the inhabitants of Tiberias, that the combustion 
was not extinguished. We visited the place, and 
perceived that whenever the ashes of the burned 
corn were stirred by thrusting a stick among them, 
sparks were even then glowing throughout the 
heap, and a piece of wood being left there became 
charred. The heat in those vaulted chambers 
where the corn had been destroyed was still very 
great.—Clarke’s Travel. 


THE POST AUGER. 


Digging post holes with & 
common spade isa some- 
what slow and fatiguing - 
operation and may be much 
facilitated with a good post 
auger, such as is represented 
above. This auger is used, 
in a way similar to thé com- 
mon auger for boring tim- 
ber, and with it post holes 
are readily made in sand, 
loam, clay or alluvial soils. 
We hope it may not be ob- 
jected to because its con- 
struction is a little more 
scientific than the spade. 
The high price of labor 
urges us, at any rate, to 
avail ourselves of all the la- 
bor-saving implements tha 
we can. * 





For the New England Farmer. 


WELL-DIGGING. 


Bieronism. The faculty of perceiving and in- 
dicating subterranean springs and currents by 
sensation ; so called from one aoa Fd ee 
who was supposed to possess this faculty. Vide 
Dr. Webster. in loco. 

Bueronist. One who has the faculty of ie 
ceiving subterranean springs by sensation. Vide 
Dr. Worcester. 

As acknowledged, there are more things in 
heaven and earth than our philosophy has hither- 
to dreamed of, the. probable presumption arises 
that the idea involved in the above terms and defi~ 
nitions is not a mere chimera, but a fixed fact 
which may be rendered subservient to the general 
good. 
~ Let certain persons take a ‘‘fork’’ of cherry, 
peach, hazel, willow, or the like, of one or two 
years growth, full of sap, and so hold the extrem- 
ities, firmly grasped in the hands, that the fork 
will be upward ; when they come into the vicinity 
of a spring of living water, the fork will bend to- 


ward it, and when the person stands immediately 
over the water, the rod will point directly down- 


ward. 

In the hands of others, the fork, or a “‘divining 
rod”’ prepared for the purpose, will turn from, in- 
stead of fo the water, yet will indicate its locality 
with nearly equal exactness. 


A good Bletonist will also discover silver, iron 
and other ores by means of the rod, and persons 
often amuse each other by hiding ee in 
the ground, within a prescribed limit, and the di- 
viner finding it with almost absolute certainty. — 

As intimated there are only certain é 





in 
whose hands the rod will. work, and in some of 
these, not at all times; it therefore becomes an 
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im question, in whose hands will it work, 
and why not at all times? 
Electrically, the race is classified. Males are 
porisze females negative. This is "natute,; and 
y this very general law of relation of the sexes, 
much, that is now consi inexplicable by 
many, may be satisfactorily explained. © 
y males are negatively electrified, and it is 
found by experiment that such have this power or 
faculty of perceiving subterranean springs: &c., by 
sensation, and that generally any one who is a 
biologic, mesmeric or ‘‘spirit-rapping’’ me- 
ium, is a good Bletonist. 

Living (not deep) water, silver, iron and the 
like, being relatively positive electrically to such 
persons, the rod in their hands, when immediately 
over any of theso substances, points in a direct 
line to 1t, and thereby indicates its looay- 

In the hands of those who are positively elec- 
trified the rod is repelled; which is algo in per- 
fect accordance with the well-known electric law, 
that likes repel each other. 

Tt has also been ascertained, that the physio- 
logical changes that are constantly going on in 
our bodies, change temporarily, if not sometimes 
permamently, their electric state from tive to 

itive and the opposite, and hence the well- 
nown ,fact that, not at all times, in the 
same person’s hands, will the rod o ; & eir- 
cumstance which, probably, more than any oth- 
er, has led more to believe the whole thing to 
be a humbug, but which, if the above suggestion 
has any weight, must obviously be expected to 
occur. 

The rule by which the depth of water is ascer- 
tiined,is to measure from the point where the rod 
gins to bend toward, to where it points directly 
¢» the water perpendicularly. This will give the 
d ‘pth, nearly, and it will be perceived that the 
rpaere of attraction begins at about an angle of 
45°. It seems hardly necessary to point out the 
value of this science to the agriculturist and oth- 
ers. By it much money and time may be saved, 
and land otherwise comparatively worthless, ren- 
dered immensely valuaiie.- G. 

Barton, Vt. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
CANKER WORMS. 


As a subscriber to your valued journal, from 
its early commencement until the present time, 
may I be permitted to avail myself of a small space 
in your columns, offering a few remarks in refer- 
ence to that pest of the ruralist and the farmer, in 
the ‘Span or Canker Worm?’’ Another of their 
annual devastations has just been completed, and 
in many places the fair promises of spring have 
been wholly destroyed by their ravenous besieg- 
ings. Indeed, in some sections in our vicinity, 
they appear to have come forward.in increased 
numbers, and, like 

“Giants refreshed. with wine,” 
have carried perfected destruction wheresoever 
they have gathered and assailed. Many years 
since, I believe these depredators were not known 
among us. And although many able treatises 
have of late been written on the habits of this vo- 
racious insect, accompanied with cautions as to 
their increase; and although various plans have 


been suggested for their tion, yet, we be- 
lieve nothing has as yet been effected, Lisinpllal- 


ing fully the end desired: The process 
we believe has performed all it promised to, when: 
Yet, where there are many 

iarly laborious, and dis- 

ble. And accompanied as it is, with the 
drying rapidity of the tar, (although thinned with 
oil) and injury it, oft inflicts on trees, one 
would think it, by no means, the best resort that 
the ingenuity of man can reach to effect the ob- 
Eirias of oil ifts of cotton and clipped 

irdles of oil cups, tufts of cotton and eli 

straw, with whan dine imbecilities, have tg 
used, and yet with no beneficial results, as the 
numberless: burned orchards in our vicinity, bear 
ample testimony to. 

t a period when societies are formed, to tn- 
courage the production of fruits and flowers—when 
premiums are liberally offered for the best exhibi- 
tions of fruit, vegetable or grain, and horticultural 
societies reward generously for the largest ch 
or pumpkin—one would think a little of their 
munificent encouragement might, (profitably to 
mankind,) be diverted and appropriated to him 
who could rescue whole orchards from destruction ; 
instead of showering all their encouragements on 
the one who could grow the biggest apple or to- 
mato in the country. 

But really Messrs. Editors,—seriously and re- ~ 
ligiously, I think the subject is worthy of, and 
demands better attention than has yet been © 
given toit. For, of a truth, the evil by nomeans 
a or diminishes ; on the contrary, is most 
fearfully and disastrously increasing. Surely 
the subject calls for the keenest investigation, 
alike of the agriculturist, of agricultural societies, 
of the farmer, the chemist, the practical or even 
the unpractical man. For with the ravages . of 
this insect still annually being spread over our 
beautiful orchards and groves, ought we to sit still, 
indifferent to the regular augmentation of this af- 
fliction, or at once endeavor to devise some means, 
if possible, to stay and extirpate it where it is? 
Recently we have had shown usa glass belt, (made 
in two segments, so as to encircle the tree, and thus 
arrest the rising of the insects,) invented and pa- 
tented by Mr. A. Evererr, of Roxbury, Mass., 
which we are told promises to be effectually use- 
ful. The inventor informed us awhile since, that 
its use had been adopted with great favor by Dr. 
Tuappevs Wma. Harris, our distinguished Ento 
mologist ; and we should be glad to hear from our 
talented and indefatigable friend, the doctor, on 
this point, or any other that might profitably be 
availed of, as a curative for the increase and ray- 
ages of this devastating insect. Dr. Harris, in 
various articles contributed to your journal and 
other agricultural periodicals, as also in his able 
‘‘Treatise on Insects,’’ has given some valuable 
suggestions, as to the destruction of the ‘‘Canker. 
Worm ;’’ but yet none which we think wholly ef- 
fectual, unless pursued at + cost of time and 
patience. And this, too, with little beneficial re- 
sult, should one happen (as is oft the case) to have 
a ‘Lazy Bones” for his neighbor, who wou 
quietly sit for a coat of far and. feathers, rather 
than bestir himself, with the ‘‘love of his neigh- 
bor as himself’? in his heart, and lustily ‘‘éar 
away ;’’ and thus remove a gat pesieee exam- 
ple of laziness and indifference, for a goodl My vo 

ne 





of industry, and ‘‘of doing ag one would 
unto.”’ 
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Perhaps, Messrs. Editors, some of your numer- 
us Contributors or subscribers may afford benefi- 
cial and useful hints on this subject. For surely 
it cannot be that this m ing insect, the ‘‘Can- 
ker Worm,”’ is Ny capa yest Fano hel asae 
return to us, blasting many of the best hopes o 
the farmer, is but the embodiment of that worm, 
which the scripture tells us ‘never dies.”’ 

Anxious to do allin my poor ability to effect 
this desired object, I would gladly be willing to 
associate myself with any ten or twent, persons, 
and offer a premium, not less than 500 dollars, to 
see if something cannot be effected, to overcome 
effectually this continued and increasing devasta- 
tion and evil. eWill the agricultural or horticul- 
tural societies join hand? 

Your friend and admirer, 
Roxsury Russer. 





HIGH PRICES---EMIGRATION---SUGAR. |? 


We copy below from the United States Econo- 
mist, a valuable commercial journal published 
and conducted by Tuomas P. Kerreni, at New 
York. We give the whole article on the subject 
of Sugar, that the reader may get an idea of the 
amount imported, and that which is made from 
beets. Something of the cost of producing sugar 
on the plantations may be gathered from the let- 
ter dated at New Orleans. 


Since 1847 the number of immigrants that have 
arrived has reached 1,750,000 souls, a number 
more than the whole population of the Kingdom 
of Hanover, which has an area of 14,276 square 
miles, and which exports $5,000,000 per annum, 
and which istaxed $6,500,000 per annum. Since 
the year 1847 a population equal to the whole of 
that Kingdom, has, with its capital, skill and in- 
dustry, been poured upon the cities: and plains of 
the United Statesat a moment when California 
was onding hither fifty millions of gold per an- 
num, stimulating the production of railroads, and 
every species of De pray giving full empluy- 
ment. It is not to be wondered at that suci a 
host of persons rushing into the United Stats, 
sciing apo and vivifying every branch of ind. s- 
try, should not only have caused a production 4! 
commodities. but have consumed a large supply. 
The high prices of produce in the past four yours 
haye. requited labor and encouraged enterpri.-:, 
and the short. European crops of the present y: .r 
have served to send the current of labor into a, «i- 
cultural employments, hence the rising valu: »f 
Western lands. Immense tracts like those pw.c- 
trated by the Illinois Central Railroad, are in .- 
ger demand, and with the progpest of prolon. d 
political difficulties in Europe, the intrinsic vy... .¢ 
of the lands is more than doubled. Land w!. 4 
raised 60 bushels sod corn at.15 cents per bus |, 
yielded $9 per acre and paid for the labor. | 
same labor now realizes, by the advance in corn -0 
40 cents, $24 per acre. ‘The external manife: :- 
tion of the national prosperity is in the exp. .s 
from New York, to which point the — D 
2239 tends; and we that this value is 1, w 
ar in advance of the famine yedr for produce, r- 


gt of specie. 
t follows that not only the wants of immigra ts 


of greater numibers‘and improving wealth, 3 
be met, but-also those of abitants , 
Thus, in 1847, the-population of the Unit 

was 20,650;000, it is now 25,000,000, according 
to the estimates of natural increase ; if to this is 
added 1,500,000 immigrants, the number is 26,- 
500,000 in the Union. If the consumption. of 
goods in 1847 was $20 per head per annum, and 
re per head per annum, the result, would 
be as follows : : 

Population. roster a head. Value. 


- $413,00 
eis” nee 
5,850,000 $10 $366,500,000 
The receipts of gold from California haye  de- 
clined to some extent by reason of the enormous 
losses that have been sustained on goods sent 
thither last year. As compared with other arti- 
cles, however, gold now commands the highest: 
rice. It has risen within the year more than dhy 
other article, since it will command at its place of 
production, more of other products of industry, 
than it would at any one time since the diseovery 
of the mines. and produce are lower there 
a: at ary tote and as the ers 9 ‘or gold 
igging and washing are greater, without any a 

pares aimabutlins in the gem of the wsinkb the 
same amount of labor wil give a greater quanti- 
ty of gold, and that gold will command mére com- 
modities. ‘These are elements which promise for 
the close of . the fiscal year 1855 a state of afffirs 
the reverse of that which is now experiented. _ 


SUGAR. 

The sugar trade of the world has received in the 
last ten or fifteen years, a great impulse through 
the changed commercial policies of our own and 
other governments. The ibe prosperity of 
the paople of England and Europe, as well 
the United States, leading to larger consumpti 
on the one hand, while the development of the eu) 
ture of the cane in Louisiana, and the beet stig: 
in Europe, has tended to enhance the gengral su 
ply, which. again has been checked by the cours 
of the Byjtish and: French B Abele’ espe 
to their sugar_ colonies. e great reduc ‘ 
the sugar duties of Great Britain has had the 
fect of increasing the consumption of raw r 
in the British Islands, 50 per cent. The mi on 
foreign brown in England, which * Se. 
per cwt., pack to July, 1846, has been 14s. since 
July, 1851, and in this year 1854 the. on 
raw and refined will be equalized. Before the re- 
moval of the prohibitive duty of 668. in 1 t 
Britain, Cuba, in bond, was 19s. 6d. per ewt.; it 
is now 25s. ,6d,, the immense consumption raising 
the price to the producer, The consum} in 
Great Britain has steadily increased as follows : 

Colindal... “Horeign. ‘Total. “Duties. 
wt. Cwt. Cwt. oe oe 

825, 2,189 4,327,974 «16,485,413 

6,159,267 1,033,095 7,552,362 . 4,081,270 

The reduction in price and duty is equal to 
$50,000,000 per annum to the pag consuniers 
while the enhanced remuneration to the git 
is manifest in the increased supply. ‘While’ the 
British demand for sugar was dias enhai the 
colonies produced less, and the extra demand’from 
England = on neha of the world. \ In the 
same period, although the’a te oC jon 

Fr on Ue ‘eoubident iekenkcd, tadtheapnd 





who create a demand for goods in the double r:: io 


of sugar on the ‘e 
for cane sugar was checked by the’ 
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duction of beet root sugar, which has reached 
150,000 tons per annum. Of this,in the German 
Customs Union the increase has been from 15,000 
to 62,000 tons,forming now one-half of the whole 
consumption of sugar in the Zollverein. In France 
a great increase in the production of beet sugar 
took place under the protective policy of the 
government, which discriminated in its favor 


against the cane sugar of the colonies, until the|Ensineer to 


growth became large, and then it reversed its poli- 
discriminating in favor of cane sugar. Never- 
less, thé course of the Provisional government 
in 1848, towards its colonies, diminished the re- 
ceipt of colonial cane sugar in France from 120,- 
to 60,000 tons. In the United States, the du- 
ty up to 1857 was 24 per cent. per lb. Since then, 
at 30 per cent. it has averaged about 1 cent per 
Ib., and yields a revenue of $4,500,000 per an- 
num. Since 1842 the increase in production and 
importation has been steady as follows : 


cy, 
t 


IMPORT OF SUGAR AND CROP OF LOUISIANA. 
-—-— Imports. tbs. ———~ 
White. Brown. Total. Ibs. crop. lbs. 

69,534,331 71,682,356 140,000,000 

1,000,000 506,000,000 501,000,000 321,934,000 

There were in operation in Louisiana in the 

year 1853, 1,481 sugar estates; of which there 

were worked by steam 943, and by horse power 

538. Using the old process by open kettles, 1 428; 

using the vacuo process,53. The total value pro- 

duced was $126,929,000, more than equal to this 
year’s cotton crop. 

The increase in foreign supply is 430,000,000 
lbs., and in domestic 18 1000-000 Ibs. The latter 
finds an increasing and rapid sale up the Missis- 
sippi valley and through the West, some of it com- 
ing to New York through canals and lakes. Of 
the imported sugar, by far the largest proportion 
is from Cuba, and more than one-half is refined 
in New York, in 17 establishments which employ 
4,500 men on a capital of $10,000,000, and pro- 
duce $20,000,000 worth of refined sugar per an- 
num. It is undoubtedly the case that the use of 
refinéd sugar is becoming more general. The re- 
finers, whose business up to 1842 was protected 
by allowing them a drawback on the refined sugar 
exported, and which drawback gradually became 
greater than the duty on the raw sugar, now, in 
common with all other sugar consumers, demand 
a — of the sugar duty. 

nder the supposition that the — duty is 
an advantage to sugar growers, equal to the amount 
paid, (1 cent. per lb..) then the amount paid by 

the sugar consumers in the country is $8,200- 
000 per annum, of which the government gets 
$4,500,000 and the sugar planters $3,700,000, 
which would be about $2,500 to each estate. 
The sugar planters deny, however, that they make 


any profit, as follows: 
New Orleans, May 9th. 

Messrs. Editors—My attention was drawn to 
the enclosed article in your valuable paper, and I 
ro to give you my own experience as a sugar 
shia in a few woul, and as the last season = 
one of unusual production, and my crop larger 
than usual, I think it is not an unfair selection ; 
and as it is notin my way to inquire into my 
neighbors’ affairs, I cannot pretend to give you 
their experience, still I venture the assurance that 
very few realize eight per cent. per annum, and 
many of them are making, in my opinion, more 

leeway than headway. 


My with 100 cost me. 


plantation, negroes, $100,000 00 
I made 500 hhds. sugar of fair quality, sold at 34 cts. 00 
25,000 gallons molasses, 14 Cent...sesescseecceeeee | 00 
$19,750 00 ° 

Paid the merchant’s commissions on sale of 

the crop, 2} cent., is $448 
Freight to the of N. Orleans, $1,124 Yhhd. 750 00 

Freight on 700 bbis. Molasses, 75 cts. Y bbl. 525 
Overseer’s WAGES. cesccccscccecccesseescere 1,200 


groes, 
Two suits of Summer wear, $1,50 
Shoes for the workers, say two pairs for 70 


persons 
Purchase of 6 mules to replace others... .-- 
Taxes 
600 bbls. Corn, at 65 cents 
Physician’s bill for the year 
Paid for Plows, Carts, &c 
Repairs of Engine, resetting Kettles, Fur- 
naces, &c... 
Iron, Salt, Hay, &c 
Deducted from sale of crop, leaving 


Being less than 6 per cent. interest on the in- 
vestment. In these expenses I do not include my 
family or house expenses, nor do I take into con- 
sideration the loss of some valuable hands—plac- 
ing the births against the deaths. 

The very great increase in the production of su- 
gar affords evidence of far better general results 
than are here represented, and it is to be remarked 
that the -—- has increased threefold since the 
duty was reduced from 24 to 1 cent. 


A 
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ERRORS IN BREAD-MAKING. 
SOFT BREAD. 

‘*What is the reason,’’ I am asked, ‘‘that soft 
bread isso much used?’’ Many ignorant 
prefer it; it can be swallowed without much 
mastication, and the labor of kneading is much 
abridged. Bread, to be good, requires much knead- 
ing, and baking until the crust is well-browned. 

MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 

Medical men have had their attention drawn to 
this anipe. (Oe use of alkalies in bread-making,) 
and many efforts have been made to discover an- 
tidotes, and to — the ill effects of alkaline 
compounds; and although medical men disagree 
on many points that come within their provinee, 
yet on this D sage they are nearly unanimous as to 
the cause, the effect, and the remedy. Some of 
the effects of the long-continued use of alkaline 
compounds, are, difficulty of breathing after mo- 
tion, weariness, heaviness, gums apt to bleed on 
the slightest touch, fetid breath ; and ‘‘dissections 
of such cases have always shown the blood im a 
very dissolved state.”’ e remedy is abstinence 
from alkaline compounds, with a diet of fresh 
vegetable or wholesome farinacea. 

INDIAN CORN, 
Is a noble grain, a rich boon, nicely covered up 
and presented to the human family in a clea 
‘fondition ; no in more so. The meal of this 
in, so far as I have obseryed, is too 

e, 80 that when it is cooked it has a pasty con- 
sistence. Corn ought to be always coarsely 
ground. It is solely more friable than wheat, 
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A good mechanical condition is 
ble requisite to easy digestion; 
therefore, friability ought to be ae on — 
dish, and marked on every loaf and cake. 
doughy, glutinous and pasty bread and b apece oi 
should be avoided; they do not become the tables 
of an intelligent and cultivated people ; the time 
and fuel expended in preparing doughy bread, 
and pasty puddings, is worse than a dead loss. 
MILK IN BREAD. 

{have more objections than one to milk in 
bread, but the most serious is, that persons of ad- 
vanced age, whe are in the daily use of milk-made 
bread, be exposed to suffer from an over at 9 
ply of osseous or bony matter, and particular 


so if their kidneys be affected. Bread should al-|* 


ways be made with water, and when so made, it 


THE BOSTON AND WORCESTER 
EAGLE DOUBLE PLOWS. 


is suitable for the aged and the young, the siek 33... 


and the well. And as for sour milk, a micro- 
scopic view would, I presume, present additional 


arguments against its use.— Water-Cure Journal. 





TO CRYSTALIZE FLOWERS, 
The experiment is simple and can be tried with- 


out difficulty. Dissolve cighteen ounces of pure} g. 


alum ina quart of soft spring water, (observing 
tion for a greater or less quantity), by 


oiling 
boi ing it gently in a close tinned vessel, Over | material 


moderate fire, keeping it stirred with a wooden- 
spatula, until the solution is complete. When 
the liquor is almost cold, suspend-the subject to 
be crystalized, by means of a small thread or 
twine, from a lath or small stick laid horizon- 
tally across the aperture of a deep glass or earth- 
ern jar as being best adapted for the purpose, into 
which the solution must be poured. The re- 
‘ spective articles should remain in the solution 
twenty-four hours; when they are taken out, 
they are to be yrrinjass Pots gr we in the shade 
until perfectly dry. hen the subjects to be 
orpiislieedt are put into the solution while it is 
quite cold, the crystals are apt to be formed too 
large; on the other hand, should it be too hot,the 
crystals will be small in proportion. The best 
temperature is about 96 deg. of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer. Among vegetable specimens that may 
be operated on are the moss rose of the gardens, 
ears of corn, especially millet-seed, and the beard- 
ed wheat, berries of the holly, fruit of the slow- 
bush, the hyacinth, pink, furze-blossoms, ranun- 
culus, garden daisy, and a + variety of others ; 
in fact, there are few subjects in the vegetable 
world that are not eligible to this mode of preser- 
vation. The fitness of the solution for the pur- 
pose may be ascertained by putting a drop of it 
on a slip of ,and seeing if it crystalizes as 
it cools, if so, the solution is sufficiently strong. 
Then twist around a sprig of plant, a cinder, or 
wire ornament of ny ied, some cotton, or still 
better, some worsted. After being immersed as 
already directed, the surface of the whole will 
be found covered with beautiful crystalizations. 


Ay Oxp Saymc.—An old writer says that when 
cannons were introduced as negotiators, the canons 
of the church were useless—that the world was 
governed first by mitrum and then nitrum— 
—first by St, Peter and then by Salt Petre. 





Manufactory at Worcester, and Warehouse, Quincy Hall, over 
the Market, Boston. 
RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 


April 30, 1853. 
Fertilizers. 


EST PERUVIAN GUANO. 





§ Commercial, corner of Chatham Btreet, 


Feb. 18, 1854. 
Ground Plaster, 
FFAS 5 WHEE. wore pow sadane, tenon 
ery Farmer poor 
tons, shoubll give thie artisle ofall ial; Sto S qscanemnae bo 
"Sass dover cama 
clover usually follows the ene of plaster. 


Jan. 28, 1854. 


Cranberry Plants. —.. 


sha; Vv in 
Ban “areata earth eaumae ae 
are hardy and prolific—sometimes produce over 260 bushels 
acre, after 2 years, and needs but cultivation. 








Feb. 18, 1854. 


Improved Church Vanes, 
ALL COPPER, 
MANUFACTUBED BY 


MESSRS. J. & C. HOWARD, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS., 








AY be hased at the Quincy Hall Agricultural Warehouse 
M South Market Street, Boston. 
July 1, 1854. 
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EDWARD HARRISON'S 


PATENT GRIST MIEL 


Received the highest premium at the Worlds 
Fair; and more than two hundred and pooling A of 
them have been sold within two ycars. The 
stones are French Burr ; the framés and hoppers, 
cast iron; and the spindles, cast steel. They 
will work both for flouring and on all kinds of 
, grain, and will keep in repair longer than any 
, 2 other mill. Having just completed my new 
buildings, for manufacturing and running them, I am now pre- 
pared tosupply all orders for all the sizes, from wm ht int inches to 
four fee’ diameter, including a superior farm and plantation mill, 
which will grind corn in the best manner, by horse power, or 
e¥en by hand. Public attention is invited to this small mill in 
particular. Descriptive circulars, with cuts, sent to post-paid 
applications. EDWARD HARRISON, 
Sole manufacturer, and proprieter of the Patent. 


New Haven, Ct 
April 29, 1854. owe 
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HENRY F, FRENCH, 
I Terms; Derannam in advance 
iptions to commence with the volume, Jan. 1. 
dl yoke is devoted Anand Slctow 
ture, and their kindred Arts and Sei: 
ume of 576 octavo 
It may be 
cts. By ne if let ne the bilos of f 
atthe same office every "saturday, ‘om a 
lange handsome follo sheet, the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, (WEEKLY,) 
An a Agricultural Family Newspaper. 
The News oe agente under the ire of 
WILLIAM SIMON will incl saog atthe dik: olan of 
the news of the Mark 


proceedings, , 
and a general vaney of erary a and: Miscellaneous matter, ad- 
ee oe ily reading, compris more useful and valuable 
than any other Agric 


dency will be carefully excl Senet columns. 

cr Terms per annum in advance. 

The monthly contains nearly the same matter as the Agricul- 
tural department of the weekly. 

ocr Postmasters and others, who will forward four new eub- 
scribers on the above named ey for either publication, shall 


receive a fifth copy.gratis for one 
go All orders and letters should y addressed, post-paid. 


RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 
Quincy Hatt, Sours Marker Srreet, Bostoy. 
Postacr.—The postage on the New England Farmer, 
monthly is 1} cents per quarter, or 6 cents per year, to. any 
part of the United States, to be paid in advance at the office 
where the same is received. 


Super—Phosphate of Lime. 


bar rea patheomal eotihe ve. ~ A 
last year, n many cages or 
to the best Peruvian Guano in its immediate effect, and much 
more permanently beneficial to the land. It is adapted to any 
soil in which there is a deficiency of Phosphate, which is often 
the case. All erops are benefited by its application. It iscom- 











843 | posed of nd bone, decomposed by sulphuric acid, to whick is 
ta fue proportion of Peru: Peruvian Guano, ‘ 


added — Sulphate of Am 
mo! 
For sale, with fall directions for use, in bags of 150 pounds 
each. No charge for package. All bags will be branded “C. 
DeBurg, No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime.” 
- GEO. DAVENPORT, 
heme te Oe the manufacturer, 5 oe corner of Chatham 


Street, 
Feb. 18, 1854. 


icine Swine. 


Byres Morton’s Piggery; ~~" 


ie ai Ieee a 0 


Chunetty Stateuna Norfolk Co unty 
The stock nom, 


large 
est and Cast blood of this unequalled breed. Pigs, 
paired for breeding, $30 a pair. For prices of Boars 
see catalogue, which will be sent by mail on application, 
mals purchased forwarded by. Express or vessel 
with pedigree. Orders oan be accompanied by a 
AMES MORTON, West Needam, 
re Hi. P. FLAGG, Boston, Mass. 
June 10, 1853. 4wy 


Farm for Sale, 


Situated in ated one mile Taree, and conte de- 
pot, on the Milford Branc 
of the town ; on the main rm ee 
ye ee Re 
wit . 
— also Currants » &c. Two excellent wel owaieThe 
iklings consist a good two-story 
der the am rp shop and a Hong eT tates un- 
er the same, in good répair. 
For ‘particulars’ inquire’ of ADDISON WARFIELD,on the 
prem 











July 1, 1854. 1" 
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